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The New Marine Infirmary : Woolwich. 


E are now able to re- 
¥ spond to an appeal 
which was made to us 
some time since, for 
articulars of the new 
1ospital at Woolwich. 
Thecarcassof the build- 
ing is at present completed. 
The structure has been 
Z generally spoken of as an 
example of the “ pavilion 
principle” of arrangement 
which was particularly re- 
# ferred to by us last year, 
when we were noticing the 
designs for the Ashton In- 
firmary, and the new build- 
ing at Blackburn, and gave 
a plan of the hospital of 
Lariboisiére, at Paris ; and 
which principle, as those inter- 
ested in the subject are aware, 
had been explained, and illus- 
trated (as by a plan of the hospital 
at Bordeaux), and prominently 
urged on previous occasions in the 
Builder, and contrasted with the 
arrangement of _ followed in 
the hospital at Netley. As the 
building at Woolwich has several times, in 
Parliament or elsewhere, similarly been con- 
trasted with the building at Netley, on the 
assumption that the former represents the prin- 
ciple spoken of, we shall be careful to explain 
in the course of this article, to what extent it 
does so represent it, and is therefore a step, as 
it is a considerable one, in improvement of 
hospitals; and what features of the principle 
either form no portion of the design, or must 
be considered as impaired by what is the 
actual disposition of the particular structure. 
By this course we shall best do justice to the 
merit of the work, and prevent any misconcep- 
tion of its exact value as an experiment ora 
precedent. 

The new building occupies the site formerly 
that of the reservoir of the Kent Waterworks, 
not far from the dockyard, and close adjoin- 
ing, on the north, the Marines’ Barracks. It 
is not sufficiently removed from populous dis- 
tricts to satisfy one of the demands, and that 
the most important of all, in hospitals regarded 
generally ; but perhaps there are reasons, such 
as have been alluded to by a correspondent, 
which necessitate the selection for such hos- 
pitals, of sites contiguous to the other quarters 
of the military or naval service. The present 
building is for the marines ; but may be used 
for invalid seamen on emergency. The site in 
question, however, has a considerable eleva- 
tion ; and fine prospects of the country and 
the river’s course are obtained from the build- 
ing, the roof of which has a promenade 14 feet 
in width, and about 400 feet in length, over 
the corridors. The soil is sand and gravel. 
The longitudinal axis of the building, or 
line of corridor, runs north-east and south- 
west. From the windows of the wards, and, 
indeed those of the corridors, the prospect 
is interfered with, through the particular ar- 

ment of the ward-blocks, and on one side 
also by the barracks. The plan more resembles 
that of the Blackburn Sodaions, than that of 
such buildings as the hospital of Lariboisiére, 
where alone is fulfilled in its entirety the 
“pavilion principle ;” though the arrangement, 
both at Woolwich and Blackburn, has the 
wards so far detached from one another, and in 
i blocks, as is required in the condition 
of lighting by windows on two of their sides, 
and has the like system of lighting and venti- 
lation to the corridor. In the ‘hospital of 
Lariboisére, as we have been careful to point 
out, the blocks containing wards are to be re- 
garded as separate buildings joined by a 







| covered way ; in the infirmaries at Blackburn 
and Woolwich, on the other hand, the open 
arcade is replaced by a walled corridor, though 
| one, as we have just said, otherwise well lighted 
‘and ventilated ; and there is not as in the 
French examples, a staircase to each block ; 
whilst at Blackburn there is not even a lobby 
| intervening between the corridor and the ward, 
though one occurs in an equally important 
| place, at the farther end of the ward, with ad- 
| vantages which we shall again advert to. The 
entire plan, whether at Woolwich or Black- 
burn, consists mainly-ef a long-corridor with 
the ward-buildings at right angles at regular 
|intervals. Here, however, unless in certain of 
'the features of the separate wards, the parallel 
would end ; and the advantages, except as to 
the lobby, which in a perfect plan would sepa- 
rate the ward from the corridor, and number 
of the sick intended to be accommodated 
in a ward, must be said to be on the side of 
the building in Lancashire. The ward-blocks 
at Woolwich are not only much too close, but 
| the wards themselves are in some important 
| details of planning other than those we have 
named, and in their cubical capacity for the 
‘number of patients, much inferior to those at 
Blackburn. The contrast will be shown ap- 
proximately, from the priater’s diagram which 
we subjoin, of the form on the ground, of the 
building at Blackburn :— 








Lebel 
compared with the form of that at Woolwich, 
which here follows :— 


Lt 


each figure indicating the plan as intended to 
be completed, in the corresponding case. The 
distance of blocks which are on the same side 
of the corridor, at Blackburn, is 65 feet, 
the short intermediate projection being here 
deemed not worthy of notice ; whilst the dis- 
tance of those at Woolwich is only 44 feet 
54 inches ; or, in two cases, 45 feet 11 inches ; 
that is to say, since the walls are upwards of 
50 feet in height, not half what it should be, if 
we had the least foundation for saying last 
year, that the distance should be equal to 
double the height of walls. The distance at 
the hospital of Lariboisi¢re, however, seems to 
be only about 65 feet, for buildings the same 
number of stories, three,in height. The defect 
in the light to the wards, at Woolwich, is in- 
creased by the omission of windows in two of 
the ordinary spaces for them, each side ; and 
may be still greater by the existence of small 
intermediate pavilions, for staircases and lifts, 
two of these (indicated in the diagram 
above) only, being completed on the side of 
the corridor opposite to that on which ward- 
blocks are at present built. Both at Ashton 
and Blackburn, the fire-places are at the ends 
of the wards, instead of the sides ; and if the 
intermediate lobby to the bath-room, scullery, 
and conveniences in those cases, at the further 
end of the wards, and the provision for a cur- 
rent of air through that lobby, so that venti- 
lation can be maintained independently of the 
ward, be correct, the arrangement at Woolwich, 
wanting this provision, 1s not an advisable 
one. 

The general disposition of the plan at Wool- 
wich, together with some of the merits and 
the defects, being now understood, we proceed 
to give the dimensions, and to fill up the out- 
line of the description. The extreme length of 
the building on the line of the corridor, or 
including a bow at one end, and the central 
feature of the front at the other, is 456 feet 
8$ inches ; and the width, or length of two 
opposite ward-blocks, finished,—measuring in, 
and transversely to, the corridor,—will be ulti- 
mately 182 feet 10 inches. The end buildings, 
one of which is that of te principal front, may 
be 4 or 6 feet longer. Each ward-block projects 
from the wall of the corridor about 83 feet. 

Except the building which comprises the 
main front and its wings, and the correspond- 





ing feature of the plan at the opposite end of the 
corridor, the transverse blocks (four) are built 
only on the north side of the corridor,—the 
four ward-blocks corresponding southward, and 
intermediate between the completed wings of 
the east and west ends, being left for future 
erection. The meritorious feature of the build- 
ing is the disposition of the corridor with the 
ample width of 14 feet, and with windows 
opening down to the floor, having balconies. 
The wards, as already noticed, are in three 
stories, the upper floors being reached by four 
large staircases, two next one end of the cor- 
ridor, and two at the other; and by the two 
staircases at the south side, to which, when the 
wards southward are completed, it may be 
intended to add others north, in similar posi- 
tions. In these smaller staircases, winders should 
have been omitted. The small pavilions con- 
taining these stairs and the lifts, are carried 
up slightly above the general height, to pro- 
vide space for water-tanks,—which thus are 
two in number. Together the tanks would 
contain by our estimate, 4,540 gallons, a 
quantity which would not afford so much 
as seventeen gallons per patient per day ; 
and although the forty gallons per patient, 
of lunatic asylums, may not be required, the 
sixteen or seventeen are manifestly insuffi- 
cient for the purposes of an ordinary hospital— 
without considering the future enlargement in 
the present case. Some use might have been 
made of the rain-water before allowing it to 
flow into the drains. The main front, west, will 
be appropriated, as regards the ground-floor, 
to the soem in the north wing, and to the 
rooms for the surgeons, in the south, with the 
entrance-hall between ; and the floors above will 
contain separate rooms for officers who are 
patients. A portico on the level of the two 
upper stories forms the centre of the front. The 
corresponding portion of the plan, at the east 
end, contains, in the north wing, wards for 
infectious cases ; and in the south wing, on the 
ground-floor, rooms for the matron and for 
officers. There are officers’ rooms also above 
in this wing. These two wings are separated 
by the chapel, over which is the operating- 
room, having a bow-fronted projection and 
recess, 10 feet radius, glazed at the top for 
light to the operating-table. The infection 
wards are repeated in each of the stories ; the 
wing being divided into ‘rooms, 26 feet 63 
inches, by 13 feet 10 inches, in the clear 
of the brickwork ; and others 22 feet by 
13 feet 2} inches, opening from a corridor of 
4 feet 8} inches width,—a square compartment 
of the plan, at one of the angles, which is made 
a feature of the design externally, and has its 
counterpart at each of three similar positions 
in the building, being appropriated to a scullery 
on each floor and closets. It is no doubt after 
some consideration that these wards have been 
planned, not as a detached building, itself on 
the pavilion principle. The wing has its own 
staircase ; and the only communication intended 
with the body of the building is by a single 
opening (with double doors) for the surgeon’s 
use. It is true that the pavilion principle for 
hospitals does not recognize the need of separate 
buildings for fever cases; but the plan at 
Woolwich is, as we have shown, a departure to 
a certain extent therefrom; whilst, for fever 
cases at all events, as we apprehend, the full 
measure of the principle is required ; and it will 
be noted that the plan of small rooms open- 
ing from a corridor, is that arrangement which 
it was the object in the general plan to avoid. 
The basement will be appropriated chiefly to 
the kitchen and offices; but we are told that 
wards may also be placed in that situation. 
We proceed to notice the internal arrange- 
ment of the wards, some defects in which have 
already been adverted to. Each ward, exclusive 
of its adjuncts, measures 60 feet 2 inches by 
24 feet 2 inches, in the clear of the brickwork, 
and is 15 feet 3 inches in height, except in the 
top story, which is 17 feet ; and each ward is 
intended to accommodate fourteen patients. It 
will be seen that in the ordinary wards, the 
8 per patient cannot amount to more than 
1,583 cubic feet—a quantity below that which 
has been considered desirable, 2,000 feet, and 
also below what has been provided in the other 





cases we have named. This is not quite satis- 
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factory ; but equally questionable is the 


| could be used (though this would be fatal to 


deficiency of window-space. There are only | the principle), and the number would then be 


three windows in each side wall. They have 


4feet openings, are 3 feet 6 inches from the | menced upon t 


floor, and the crown of the arch is about 2 feet 
3 inches from the ceiling. The fireplaces in 
these external side-walls are not opposite one 
another; and the corresponding piers or 
breasts were at first intended to receive a 
hot-water heating apparatus, chases for pipe 
being left along the face of the wall. This 
proposal, however, may have been abandoned. 
The chimney openings are not of sufficient 
height from the floor. Ventilation has been 
provided for by the use of Jennings’s patent 
“ air-chamber smoke-flues” and “ ventilating 
chimney blocks,” the former of these being 
circular flues for the smoke, with cavities at the 
angles asair-channels,and the latter hollow tubes 
to be built in as withes. Difficulty was found in 
working these in, in some of the flues ; and ex- 


pense may have been incurred accordingly, but | 


not greater than the object justifies. The 
ventilating flues are continued from valved 
apertures near the ceilings, and terminate in 
openings at the sides of the chimney-stacks. 
Like apparatus for ventilation is connected 
with the closets. 

Between the hither end of the ward and the 
corridor are two rooms, separated by the lobby, 
each 15 feet 3 inches by 10 feet. One is a 


‘raised to 660 patients. The works were com- 
he signing of the contract, which 
‘bears date September 14th, 1858; and the 
first portion of the building will be completed 
about September next. 

The bricks used in the building are the 
Suffolk bricks, grey and red, the latter, with 
which the fronts are chiefly faced, being from 
Ballingdon. The stone is Bath. The terrace 
negeeg of the roof is covered with asphalte, 
aid on the concrete. The contract is one for 
prices. “ Conditions of contract” were drawn 
up, which set forth that each party tendering 
was to price the items of a schedule attached 
to the specification, he undertaking to proceed 
on acceptance of his tender, to enter into a 
bond if required, to furnish materials of the 
proper quality ; to give due notice whenever 
work was about to be covered up, that the 
‘Measurement might be taken ; to incur a for- 
feiture of 20. per week for delay, and to accept 
other duties and liabilities. Payments were to 
be made in the proportion of 9002. to each 
thousand pounds of work as done, or of mate- 
rials delivered. By the specification, the con- 
tractor was to suspend work if called upon to 
do so, as in time of frost ; to observe certain 
defined methods of execution of the brickwork, 
/masonry, and slating, as that the sand should 





nurse’s room, having an inspection window to | be sifted through a screen of approved gauge, 
the ward ; and the other, at first designed for a | the lime be kept under an enclosed shed, and 
scullery, is now intended for a separate sick-|no mortar be mixed more than sufficient for a 
room. The fireplace in each case is beneath | day’s consumption ; that the slates should have 
the window. At the other end of the ward | not less than 3 inches lap ; and that the iron- 
there are a lavatory, a room which is part scul-| work should have the bearing surfaces accu- 
lery and part bath-room, and two closets,—the | rately fitted by chipping and filing. In masons’ 
lavatory being in the middle. The closets are work, the cube quantity of stone only, as found 
to be fitted with Jennings’s india-rubber valves. | in the work, was to be measured and paid for, 

The walls will, we believe, be finished in except that no deductions were to be made for 
trowelled stucco, and the ceilings in plaster, |sinkings and rebates. Labour on masonry was 
and the floors boarded ; but these parts of the | to be measured nett ; and no stoppings, mitres 
work had to be completed at the time of our |to mouldings, or sinkings were to be allowed, 
visit. There is nothing in the window-sashes |and no extra hoisting. Half a bed only was to 
different from ordinary double-hung sashes, |be allowed upon stones’ in connection with 
with circular head, except that there is an| brickwork. There was little other matter of 


inner segmental arch, behind the semi-circular | any kind in the specification and conditions ; 


one of the brickwork, to allow the lower sash 
to be pushed up when required to the full 
height. The floors are framed and laid on 
Fox and Barrett’s principle of rolled-iron joists 


but the drawings were sufficiently explicit. 
The structure contains a large quantity of 
brickwork ; nearly all the internal and cross 
partitions or walls are of this material, and 


and concrete, throughout the wards and corri-| these are seldom less than one brick and a half 


dors, and most other portions of the building. | thick, and are often more. But lathed quarter- 
Some of the narrow passages are arched, and | partitions, at the further end of the wards, are 
the floors of the nurse’s-room and sick-room | needlessly used, and objectionably so. <A 
next each ward, have half-brick arches and | course of asphalte was laid in the walls to keep 
girders. The sleeper joists of the wooden floor- | down damp. 

ing are supported on tiles at intervals on the; The plan allows of a small portion of un- 
concrete, so as to leave space for circulation of | occupied ground at the north and west, where 
air. The officers’ sick-rooms, in the wings of | there is a retaining-wall next the roadway ; and 
the end blocks, are the smallest of them about |the gates and lodges are being treated decora- 
13 feet square: they are arranged in each |tively in character with the building. The 
wing in which they occur, with a central | space unoccupied is, having regard to the site, 
passage. We should be glad to know whether |a good feature of the design ; and the same 
this arrangement, which as in the fever wards,|may be said of the terrace-promenade on the 
seems, even where there is but one patient in a/roof,—though, we apprehend, the chimneys 
room, open to objections that do not pertain to | should be raised to prevent annoyance from 
the plan of wards with opposite windows, has their smoke. Where ground is not wanting, the 
been decided upon as fitted for a model, or plan of the Blackburn Infirmary would be 
whether with some other features of the plan, | better, from capability of extension without 
it is the result of inadequate extent of ground. | detriment to previously erected ward-blocks, 

The portion of the building at present in| and from the central position of its offices. 

progress, as we should have said ere this, is in-| In decorative character, the design has some- 
tended to provide for 273 patients. Of these it | what the same sort of detail as the back of the 
will be perceived that only 168 patients could Admiralty, with the addition of the four small 
be accommodated under the more favourable | pavilions, at angles, with high curved lead- 
circumstances in the ordinary wards, leaving | covered roofs, and the portico in the princi 
105 to be divided amongst single rooms/front. The portico is a tetrastyle Italian 
attached to wards, the officers’ quarters, and the Ionic, between square piers or ante. It 
infection wards. The outlay for this amount) has a pediment, ranges with the two upper 





of accommodation, as we learn from the Navy 
Estimates presented the other day, will be pro- 
bably 65,300/., but inclusive of land, as well as 
of fittings, boundary-wall, and other items, 
The gas-fittings and mains, however, would 
add 7501. or more; and there may be some 
other amounts. The cost of the building, exclu- 
sive of moveable furniture, may be set down as 
about 50,0002. At a further cost of 18,00072., 
making the cost of the entire plan 68,0001, 
the south ward-blocks could be built, and ac- 
commodation provided for 180 more patients, 
making the whole number 453 ; whilst it is 
thought, in cases of emergency, the corridors 


floors, and stands on a rusticated basement. 
The first-floor windows in the portico-recess 
have enriched console heads, and there are also 
three medallions charged with the emblems, 
the rose, the shamrock, and the thistle. The 
wings, in red brick, have rusticated pilaster- 
like projections in the grey Suffolk brick. The 
windows of the corridor, both sides, have stone 
balusters to the balconies. 

The site and the dimensions, the portico and 
apse, and the tall roof coverings of the pavilions, 
cause the building to be a conspicuous, and, 
otherwise, a not ineffective object from the 
river and other points of view; but good pro- 





portion of the stories and other main division§ 
of the design, and invention and study in the 
details, are, on nearer approach, somewhat 
wanting. 

We cannot, however, agree with Lord 
Clarence Paget, in the applicability of certain 
phrases he used while referring to this struc- 
ture, the other night, in the House of Com- 
mons, in the course of the generally able and 
excellent address which he delivered, on bring- 
ing forward the Navy Estimates. “ Archi- 
tectural magnificence” and “stately colon- 
nades” are phrases not in any degree justified 
by the character or the details of the new 
Marine Infirmary at Woolwich. But it is a 
mistake on the part of men officially responsible 
for expenditure, to regard such an amount of 
decoration as there may be in this —— as 
useless, and to take pride in having elsewhere 
rejected “ remarkably tasteful designs.” Lord 
Clarence, and men of his stamp, may get a 
cheer from the House, but do not the less 
misunderstand what true economy is, what 
art can accomplish, and what the public mind 
desires ; what is the positive duty of individuals 
and authorities having it in their power to 
block out a portion of the face of nature with 
that which may be an eyesore, or may, on the 
other hand, give a new interest to the scenery 
that remains ; and, in fine, do not understand 
that, without bating one particle of the useful, 
the use, in any sense taken, requires also 
what is decorative, and that the beautiful, on 
its own account, is an end worthy to be sought, 
and presented to public view. Without speaking 
now in favour or disfavour of extraordinary 
embellishment, we take leave to repeat that 
architectural beauty requires not necessarily 
any thing of the kind: the error, in expres- 
sion of opinion, which is made, arises from 
misconception of what is ornament and what 
is purely structural ; and we suggest, asa lesson 
very useful to the economical!y-minded mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who are ever 
thinking of the sum total of the Palace at 
Westminster, that one of them should move 
for a return of that portion of an outlay, in 
the case of such a building as the Infirmary, 
to be set down to mouldings and enrichment ; 
and, probably then there would be some sur- 
prise at the small per centage, or insignificant 
fraction of cost, that could be rightly held due 
to that “too much attention” to “architectural 
design” and “scope to taste” which, Lord 
Clarence Paget thinks, are compatible only 
with “magnificence,” and must comprise “un- 
necessary expenditure.” Probably then, works 
being confided to qualified hands, and the 
scope being given, we should have works of 
taste, in architecture, more worthy of admira- 
tion than those which official management has 
produced with all the aid of the money and 
the ornament. 

We may add that the building at Woolwich 
was designed by Mr. Wm. Scamp, under the 
general supervision of Colonel Greene, Director 
of Architectural and Engineering Works to 
the Admiralty, and with the approval of the 
Medical Inspector of Hospitals,—Mr. John 
Haite being the Admiralty Clerk of the 
Works,—and that the builder was Mr. Wm. 
Higgs, of Lambeth. 








ON THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF ENGLISH 
BUILDINGS IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 
WITH AN ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM.* 


Stnce the time of Walpole and Dallaway, little 
has been done to compile any notice of the early 
practitioners of our art, or to ascertain who were 
really the persons entitled to the credit of design- 
ing the works erected during the Middle 
That credit, especially with -respect to 
tical buildings, is generally ascribed to certain 
men of high rank in the Church—while the claims 
of a body of working men, called Freemasons, to 
have devised and directed the operations n 
to the development of their employers’ wishes, have 
also been put forward. Searching into the nu- 
merous printed as well as MS. authorities whence 
these respective deductions have been drawn, I 
have been induced to form a collection of notes 





* By Mr. Wyatt Papworth, architect. Read at the 





Royal Institute of British Architects, January 23rd, 1860 
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which enable me to have the satisfaction of now 
bringing before you the first classified account of 
the official situations of persons upon buildings 
erected during the Middle Ages, with some general 
idea of their duties. Wherever practicable, I 
have chosen the words of the original document, 
or the apparently best translation ; a course which 
has led me to discard some of the hitherto re- 
ceived quotations. 

My observations will include the terms archi- 
tect, ingeniator, supervisor, surveyor, overseer, 
the employment of William of Wykeham, his 
master mason, the master of the works, the keeper 
of the works, the keeper of the fabric, the director, 
the clerk of the works, and the devizor, reserving 
for some future occasion all notice of the master 
mason and of the Freemasons. 


Of the term “architect,” I find no use within the | 


period to which I propose to limit my remarks. 
Walpole, in “Anecdotes,” &c., 1762, recites a 
writ, dated 1199 (10th Richard I.), wherein one 
Elyas, ingeniator, was allowed ten marks by the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex for the repairs 
of the king’s houses at Westminster. This word 
has been translated “ engiueer or architect,” and 
Walpole stating that Elyas was certainly an 
architect, mentions this writ, with another, a few 

ears later, as being the earliest evidences of art 
in our records, This memorandum is valuable as 
far as it goes; but it is the only one to which I 
shall refer in respect of that title, as we may be 


more inclined to translate the original term in the | 


writ by the single word “ engineer.” 

A term used several years after the Conquest 
was “supervisor,” and this word has generally been 
translated “surveyor,” or perhaps “overseer.” The 
earliest mention of a surveyor or supervisor of the 
works (even the term “architect” has been applied 
in the translations), is in the case of the erection 
of a bridge at Hereford, between the years 1100 
and 1135, when Aldum de Malverne is said to 
have held such an office. Passing some uncertain 
uses of the term, we are told that in 1349 
Edward III. appointed John Peyntour to the 
office of Surveyor of the Works at Windsor 
Castle. I am inclined, however, to believe that if 
the original document were inspected, the word 
so translated would prove to be “supervisor.” I lay 
some stress on this point, because my endeavour is to 
show that “supervisor,” although changed to “sur- 
veyor ” in later times, never meant the surveyor of 
the tday. In the following year, Richard 
de Rotheley (or Richard de Rochelle) appears to 


have held the same office. He is also recorded to, 
Subsequently, but in| 
the same year, William de Hurle and William de_ 


have held it once before. 


Herland also received the appointment. The 


following year, 1351, Robert de Bernham held the | 


office : “ and,” as is recorded, “ to the end that this 


“ surveyor ” (as he is called in the translation), for 
life; and in 1366, Adam de Hertyngdon became 
clerk of the works in place of Mulsho. As these 
transactions may be regarded as genuine evidence, 
it is clear that the supervisor, if promotion and re- 
muueration be taker into the account, was of in- 
ferior rank. I have also found a notice of this 
office as late as the time of James I., when Sir 
John Trevor is called “surveyor and receiver of 
our honour and castle of Windsor.” For the pre- 
sent, however, I must quit Windsor, and see what 
information other records afford towards clearing 
up the point. The next in my list, after that of 
1366, is dated 1370; in this, Thomas Staple, 
called the king’s serjeant-at-arms, is granted a 
shilling aday for good service rendered; in the same 
year he is termed by the translator “surveyor,” 
and also “ overseer,” of the works of the lord the 
king at Queenbororzh Castle. He had upwards 
of 1537. (about 1,850/. of our money) paid to him 
for the works then being executed or completed. 
Was he an architect? In the same year also, 
1370, the prior of Rochester Cathedral was paid a 
somewhat larger sum for works at the castle in 
that city, while acting as “surveyor” or as “ over- 
seer.” John Boyfield had been supervisor of the 
| works under the two abbots of Gloucester preced- 
ing himself; he is one of the proofs of the sup- 
posed system of electing monks, acquainted with 
building and other operations, to the higher and 
responsible positions of prior and abbot. 

Dated 1417 and 1422, are two orders, written 
in a mixture of old French and English, giving 
about the earliest uses of the word “surveyor ;” 
thus, in the first of them is mentioned, “Notre amé 
Esquier Robert Rodyngton, surveour de la con- 
struction de noz Toures a Portesmouth ;” in the 





longed to the monastery of Reading and to the 
late priory of Leominster, for his life, and to re- 
ceive out of the issues and profits of the same 
twenty marks annually (13/. 6s. 8d.). He is again 
called “supervisor or inspector.” From this period 
the term surveyor becomes very common, and it 
shortly appears to be used in the modern sense of 
the word. Thus, James Nedam, carpenter, was, 
in 1531, appointed carpenter to the king, aud in 
1539 or 1541 he is named surveyor-genera! of the 
king’s works, and had the same salary as his 
successor, Lawrence Bradshaw, alsoa carpenter, viz., 
2s. per day, the payment, as I have before noticed, 
of the king’s clerk of the works. There was a 
surveyor at the Tower of London, in 1542, at the 
same salary, which was increased forty years after 
by an augmentation of an allowance of 70/. for 
diet, and 25/. 13s. 4d. for riding charges and boat 
hire. As another use of the word “surveyor,” we 
find in a late period (about 1510) that the endow- 
ment of St. Paul’s Schools, London, was given to 
the Mercers’ Company, to whom was intrusted 
its care, charge, rule, and governance; and they 
were to elect eleven persons annually, free of their 
company, as “ surveyors of the scole.” These per- 
sons were to receive the rents of the endowments, 
and to transact all affairs relating to them and to 
the school ; to pay the different salaries quarterly ; 
and when the annual accounts were audited, an 
assembly should be appointed, and “a litell dinner 
ordeyned by the surveyors not exceeding the price 
of four nobles.” ‘These surveyors were to have 
lls. each for their labour for one year, and the 
same sum if they rode to visit the estates. A 
similar sense of the word is to be found in a legal 
document of 1680, stating that Sir,C. Wren, with 
the parson of the parish and another person, had 





been appointed “supervisors” of the building to 

























other, “une surveiore de les oveignez de devf. | 
chastell et villes deing Northgales.” But how shall be erected, and which had been designed by that 
we regard another order, dated 1417, in fairer | architect. During the reigns of Elizabeth and of 
English, requiring “sum gud, true, suffesaiunt | James I., the head of the Royal establishment of 
mon, to be surviour of vitel and werkes in North Works loses the title of “Clerk of the Works” 
Wales?” This curious union of appointments ap- (to be mentioned presently), and becomes “ Sur- 








pears again in 1358, when Edward III. made his 


clerk of the works at Perth, in Scotland, “re-| 
acquainted with the duties of that officer, as now 


, 


ceiver of the pennies and of victuals;” and in 


1384, Richard II. made his chamberlain of Ber- | 
‘the Tower of London, in 1756, was chiefly to 
‘inspect the stores and provisions of war; to see 
they were preserved with care; to allow bills of 


wick the clerk of the works there, and also 
“keeper of the victuals and artillery;”’ in the 
same year he was also constituted the “chancellor 
and chamberlain.” Dnuring the erection of King’s 
College Chapel, at Cambridge, we find recorded, 
that in 1441, there was an overseer and manager ; 
in 1451,a clerk of the works; 1479, an overseer ; 


the person of Thomas Larke, termed “ Mr.” in the 
first year, but “ Cierke, Archdeacon of Norwyehe,” 
in the latter year. All Souls’ College, at Oxford, 


| was erected under the supervision or inspection 


1484, an overseer; 1513 to 1527, a surveyor, in| 


great undertaking might be honestly and sub- first of John Druell, 1437-42, and subsequently of 
stantially performed, the king (Edward III.)| Roger Keys, 1442-44, They kept the accounts 
assigned John Brocas, Oliver de Burdeux, and| which were in existence at the end of the last 
Thomas de Foxle, jointly and severally, with all| century. Roger Keys had previously (in the 
care and diligence (at least once a month) tosur- | words of the grant) rendered such “ acceptable and 


vey the workmen and their works, and to en- 
courage such as did their duty competently well, 
but to compel others that were idle and slothful.” 
Bernham still held office in 1353 ; and it was on 
the 30th October, 1356, that William of Wyke- 
ham was appointed to the post of “supervisor of 
the king’s works at the castle and in the park of 
Windsor,” having the like powers with those sur- 
veyors first named; the payment was also the 
same as that enjoyed by his predecessors, namely, 
one shilling per day while resident at the works ; 
two shillings a day while travelling; and three 
shillings per week for his clerk. The following 


laudable services, and in many and divers ways 


our operations connected with the building of our 
Royal College of St. Mary of Eton, as in other 
respects,”—that the monarch, Henry VL, ennobled 
him by a grant of a coat of arms. He had acted 
| as master of the works, an office to which I will 


renders, and will in future render to us, as well in | 


veyor and Paymaster ;” and in 1628 “ Mr. Jones” 
is surveyor alone. From that period we are well 


understood. The duty of the Surveyor-General at 


debt ; to keep a check upon all labourers’ and 
artificers’ work ; as well as to see that all provisions 
were good and serviceable, and that they were 
marked with the king’smark. 

It is only occasionally that we find any mention 
of the duties of the supervisor. In the case, how- 
ever, of Wykeham, the first patent, as recorded by 
Ashmole, states that he was.empowered to impress 
all sorts of artificers, and to provide stone, timber, 
and all other materials and carriages. The second 
patent was an extension of his powers, as besides 
the appointment and disposition of all workmen, 
providing necessaries for reparations, he was to 
provide carpenters, masons, and other artificers, 
stone, timber, &c.; also to hold leet and other 
courts, pleas of trespass and misdemeanours, and 
to inquire of the king’s liberties, rights, and all 
things appertaining thereto. Would not our 
word “steward” be a more appropriate interpre- 
tation of the word “ supervisor,” when used in the 
old records ? In support of this view I would men- 
























|refer hereafter; Robert Kente, William Lynde, | tion that Shakspeare, in his play of Henry VIIL., 
and William Waryn were to be the overseers, act 1, sc. 2, gives the term “surveyor” to the 
William Lynde being also Clerk of the Works; | Duke of Buckingham’s steward of the household 
jand John Hampton, esquire, an attendant upon (as I read the passage),—thus recalling the old 
the king’s person, being surveyor. |term “supervisor.” And Shakspeare (to judge 

In 1461, to John Kendale was granted the office | from Henry IV., 2nd pt., act 1, sc. 3), may per- 





year his salary was enlarged to two shillings per | of “supervisor of all the king’s works” throughout | haps have understood the difference between such 


an officer and an architect or surveyor of 








day, “until he should obtain ecclesiastical prefer- | the realm. In 1474, Richard Beauchamp, Bishop | 
ment,” I have been thus particular in the remu- | of Salisbury, was “master and supervisor of the 





neration, because the clerk of the works at the 
castle, a few years earlier, was paid, according to 
the authority I follow, “twopence” per day, but 
this is clearly a mistake for two shillings, the 
usual payment forthe “clericus operationum regis.” 
This difference would lead us to consider that the 
supervisor ranked lower than the clerk of the 
works, Moreover, it is recorded, that in 1358, 
William de Mulsho was appointed supervisor at 
the Castle; where then was Wykeham? And 
sgain, on the 10th July, 1359, a writ testifies that 

ykeham was “capitalem custodem et superviso- 
rem castrorum regis,” of Windsor, Ledes, Dovor, 
Hadley, and other places, which included some- 
thing more than mere works in progress. In 
1361, William de Mulsho was appointed clerk of 
the works; and in the following year, when 
Wykeham resigned his appointment, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mulsho, who appears to have held the 
appointments of both clerk and supervisor until 
1364, when Nicholas Bernard took the post of 





works at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,” then 
being rebuilt ; he was succeeded by Sir Reginald 
Bray with the same titles. The tower of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was added in 1491-95, during 
which time Magister Gosmore had the supervision, 
which included keeping the accounts of it. To 
John Alcock, successively Bishop of Rochester, 
Worcester, and Ely, and Lord Chancellor, many 
works in architecture have been attributed, pro- 
bably because he held the office of comptroller of 
the Royal works and buildings under Henry VIL, 
which monarch, in making John Islip, Abbot of 
Westminster, receiver of the money for his chapel 
at the Abbey there, gave him the supervisorship, 
and thus, chiefly, has Islip also had the title of 
architect attached to him. 

So late as 1514 William Mayern, supervisor of 
the works at the Abbey of Gloucester, was elevated 
to the abbacy. In 1520 the king granted to 
Thomas Vachell the office of supervisor of all and 








singular the honours, castles, &c., which had be- 


buildings; but this last use of the term might be 
interpreted both ways. 

There is one other employment of the term 
supervisor, and, as it is found in the words of 
Wykeham himself, the meaning is of great im- 
portance. In his will he directs that the works 
of the cathedral at Winchester are to be continued 
under the care of William Winford; of Simon 
Membury,* now supervisor of the said work, and 
also paymaster, who is to be paymaster and super- 
visor during the continuance of the above-named 
work ; and of John Wayte, the comptroller on 
the part of the convent. It will be observed that 
he does not state the exact position which Winford 
held or was to hold; but as I shall have again to 
refer to him, I will leave further remarks for that 
occasion. 

Now, so far as we have pursued the inquiry, 
shall we not be rather inclined to deny that 





*« Nune dicti eperis supervisor nee non et solutor, sit 
etiam solutor et supervisor in futuram, durante opere 
supradicto,” 
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William of Wykeham is entitled to the name of 
“architect,” in our sense of the word? Tradition, 
warping the sop of early historians, has 
assigned to him wonderful powers of design in 
architecture. Is tradition always to be relied 
upon? Allan Cunningham, in his Life of Wyke- 
ham, states that “ under whose auspices he attained 
his knowledge in architecture hag not been told, 
nor have we any notice of any of his designs before 
his twenty-third year.” We know how to estimate 
the real value of tradition in the case of Van 
Eyck, the reputed discoverer, in 1410, of oil paint- 
ing (he was born just after Wykeham was made 
bishop, and he died about forty years after him) ; 
and also in the case of Sir Richard Whityngton, 
four times Lord Mayor of London, who also 
flourished during the last years of Wykeham’s 
life. Not only is the origin of the story of the cat 
placed about a century after its supposed master’s 
death, but it has been discovered that the penni- 
less Richard was the son of a rich man of title. 
Within the last few years, an enlightened French 
author has acquitted the English of the tradi- 
tionary crime of roasting the Maid of Orleans, and 
shown that she lived a married life for years after 
the date assigned to the event ; while recently, the 
sorrowful catastrophe of the interesting Amy 
Robsart has been reduced and vulgarised into a 
case of felo de se. The term “rising Wykehams ” 
must be, I think, retained for the benefit of young 
ecclesiastics, rather than of aspirants in our pro- 
fession, unless, indeed, the time shall come when 
an architect may again be considered eligible for 
a bishopric, as some slight return for the usurpa- 
tion of the title of architect by so many bishops. 
It is said t@at it was partly Wykeham’s know- 
ledge of architecture which induced Edward III. 
to employ him. But examine the authorities, and 
there is nothing but tradition to support the argu- 
ment. It was by the advice and persuasion of 
Wykeham (in 1359 says at least one author) that 
the king was induced to pull down great part of 
the Castle of Windsor, and to rebuild it in a mag- 
nificent manner. But works there had been com- 
menced by that king some ten years previously. 
Moreover, it is said, that it was at the suggestion 
of the kings of France and Scotland, who were 
prisoners together at Windsor, that Edward III. 
was induced to extend the Castle, and he did so 
at the expense of his captive advisers. Another 
support of my argument is this: Wykeham was 
made supervisor of the works in 1356. Mulsho 











had conferred the first benefice upon him, it 
appears that he could not take possession of the 
living, not being in orders; it was only in 
December, 1361, twelve years later, that he was 
admitted to the degree of an acolyte ; it is there- 
fore, most probable, that the king gave him the 
office of clerk of the works at Henle and Yeshamp- 
stead, with that of supervisor in the same and in 
the following years, in order to afford him an 
income ; indeed, this appears to be the true reason, 
from the patent of November, 1357, which doubled 
his salary until he could obtain ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. In all the patents of appointments 
granted toWykeham he is styled “Clericus,” hence 
many have presumed him then entitled to be con- 
sidered a churchman. It was “a title addressed 
to academical students,” says Walcott, one of his 
biographers; but this may be doubted, though it 
probably was applied to all educated persons, espe- 
cially those who could write. Thus it is affirmed, 
that the word “Clericus, often affixed to the 
names of witnesses in an early period, does not 
always signify a clergyman, for this was expressed 
by persona, or if he was not beneficed, by capel- 
lanus; clericus seems commonly the person who 
wrote the instrument.” This is, however, rather 
a digression, but yet it was necessary to explain 
away the seeming force of the epithet. 

From the often quoted year, 1361, Wykeham, 
however, was making rapid progress in the church, 
until he obtained, within the short period of six 
years, the bishopric of Winchester, on the 17th 
September, 1367. During these years Queen- 
borough Castle was erected (1631, and finished in 
seven years, as generally stated), and is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Wykeham as its designer ; yet 
one author has named Henry Yevele as the super- 
visor of it. As such works would necessarily, in 
those days, entail the personal supervision of the 
designer, I cannot but be strongly of opinion that 
Wykehaw’s thoughts and presence were of more 
importance (to himself) elsewhere, and, therefore, 
that he did not act as architect at its erection. He 
is also said to have been the originator of the Per- 
pendicular style of Medieval architecture, but as 
this assertion rests on the assumption of his having 
been an architect, the further consideration of 
this claim for Wykeham may be deferred to the 
time at which the origin of styles shall be settled. 
The college at Oxford, founded by Wykeham, was 
not commenced until the end of the year 1379, 
twelve years after Wykeham had been installed 


took his place (apparently pro tem.) in 1358, and jin the episcopal dignity; the college at Win- 
Wykeham was appointed constable in 1359; the | chester was commenced eight years later still ; and 
alterations proceeded slowly until 1363, 1364, 1365, | it was not until another seven years, namely 1394, 
and 1366, whentheamounts are highest. NowWyke- | that he decided to commence the reconstructions 
re 0s, 12% erg eaoapeat to Pie in arp }at Winchester cathedral; in 1403 he made his 
the year before the heavy payments began, and at | will,—a few months before his death in 1404, 
the time when Mulsho was acting as clerk of the | Now, supposing that he was the architect of these 
works. The traditional account of the words | buildings, we must also suppose that he was a 
aan fecit Ms ykeham, rage sag heag the payors freemason, and acquainted with that important 

Yinchester Tower, is put aside by some of his | secret of desi yhick ll ious to re- 
biographers ; and Leuk sonmaniiiag on his early | rth ; aban ‘ies Shea has bes mile 
life observes that all the particulars relating to | tained, as to the wonderful attainments of that 
his name, birth, parentage [education, and early | band of skilful designers and workers, falls to the 
employment}, rest either upon tradition or upon ground. But I cannot suppose that he was one 
accounts penned many years after his death ; that | of the craft. He has, iar the quasi honour of 
is, at least, above fourscore years after the times being twice meytioned in that very questionable 
of which they treat: we have nothing concerning list of grand-masters of the fraternity, under the 
him authenticated by contemporary evidence dates of 1357 and of 1377; the first, the year 
before the year 1352, when Bishop Edyngdon con- after he had been appointed supervisor; the 
stituted him his attorney to take possession of second, before he had commenced his colleges. 
certain lands; at that time he was twenty-eight But we yet require some evidence that any bishops 


years of age. 

It may be in the recollection of many that even 
the chevron in the coat of arms adopted by Wyke- 
ham, was said to be commemorative of his archi- 
tectural attainments, because the learned herald | 
Upton has written that it was one of those bear- 
ings which were carried “ per carpentarios et | 
domorum factores,” by carpenters and builders of | 
houses, But another herald, equally learned, 
states that the chevron was usually taken by the 
head of a new house or family when arms were 
granted to him (the chevron or rafter being at the | 
top of the house), and it was enlarged by one or 
two more chevrons, as the wealth of himself or of 
his heirs increased. The number of coats having 
chevrons amongst the ecclesiastics, presents a good 
elucidation of the fact, as well as the number 
appertaining to those to whom it has never been 
attempted to affix the title of architect or of 
carpenter. 

n 1360, Wykeham had been appointed Dean of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and continued so until 
some time in 1363, having been busy “ rebuilding 
the cloister of the Chapter-house and the body of 
the Church” in a very handsome manner and at a 
very great expense. He also held from 1361 to 
1368 the co-wardenship of the forests on this side 
of Trent. Although so early as 1319 the king 





were ever made acquainted with the secret; the 
contrary even might be judged to be the case, by 
those who have considered all that has been 
written respecting the celebrated statute of 
Henry VI., which was passed for putting down 
the assemblies of masons. We must not forget, 
either, the fate of a German bishop, who was 
killed by a master mason, because his son had been 
beguiled, or had unwittingly betrayed the secret 
to the bishop. I am of opinion that Wykeham 
was not one of those initiated in the masonic mys- 
teries, and, consequently, in this light, could not 
have been the designer of his colleges. Whothen 
was the talented person? ‘This portion of the 
subject led me into a more extended field of re- 
search than I had at all anticipated, and the result 
is satisfactory only to a certain extent. It leads 
me, however, to believe that the master masuns 
were generally the architects during the Medieval 
period in England. The steps of the inquiry will 
be best understood if explained upwards in this 
account. Wykeham, in his most carefully-drawn 
will, declares that “the disposition and ordination,” 
whatever those words may truly mean, “of the 
works at the cathedral, be made by Master 
William Winford (I have mentioned his 1ame 
before), and others sufficient, discreet, and 
approved persons in the art, as may be dem ted 





by my executors.” But this is the first time 
Winford is mentioned by him, it may be said. 
Fortunately, he is almost the only exception I 
have found to a recurrence of a name; and, 
furthermore, his portrait exists. In the 
stained glass of the college at Winchester * 
may be seen the representations of three 
personages : first, the carpenter, whose name un- 
fortunately is lost to fame, unless it cam be re- 
covered from the books of accounts ; the second, 
our already known Willielmus Wynfor, lathomus 
(or mason, a term to be explained on another occa- 
sion); and the third, Dns. Simon Membury, who 
has not any office appended, but whom I need 
scarcely remind you, is also named in Wykeham’s 
will as the supervisor and paymaster of the 
cathedral works. I conceived that in William 
Wynfor we thus obtain the architect of the college 
at Winchester, as well as of the works at Win- 
chester Cathedral.t Now for that at Oxford. 
This, however, is not so easy of proof; I must beg 
leave for a little conjecture. The college was 
commenced, as before stated, in 1379. Ina roll 
of expenses of the 44th year of King Edward III., 
under the date of 22nd April, 1370, it is recorded 
that William de Wynneford, plasterer (as the 
original word is translated, which, no doubt, is 
cementarius, or mason as it should be rendered), 
was sent to various parts to retain divers plas- 
terers [i.e. masons], to be sent over in the retinue 
of the lord the king beyond sea, by command of 
the chancellor. It is not a little in my favour 
that the chancellor of this period was William of 
Wykeham himself. This Winford then was a 
mason of some position; an equal with Yevele, 
who was employed for the same purpose, and we 
know he was a mason by his works at Westminster 
Hall. We may suppose him to have been about 
thirty years of age, or more, when entrusted with 
this command, so that at the end of thirty-three 
years, when mentioned in Wykeham’s will, he 
would be at least sixty-three years of age, not too 
old to carry out the wishes of his patron. I 
should even venture to presume that both he and 
Yevele had been in the employ of the monarch at 
Windsor Castle; but as the records of the period, 
and especially the accounts of the castle are scarce, 
no other mention occurs of his name: this early 
date of his employment, however, permits me to 
conjecture that Wykeham, appreciating his ex- 
cellence, might have employed him at New 
College, Oxford. Some further research into the 
fabric accounts of the buildings may elucidate this 
point, as no doubt the name of the master mason 
will be found recorded, as usual, in those docu- 
ments. Lastly, as respects this part of my sub- 
ject, a friend has reminded me of the observation 
made by Wicliffe in one of his sermons, probably 
written between the years 1366 and that of his 
death in 1384, entitled, “ Why poor Priests have 
no Benefices.” It is only by inference, however, 
that the expression ¢ used was applied to Wyke- 
ham, and considering all that I have brought for- 
ward, I am not disposed to believe that the cap 
fits his head. 

The “ magister operum,” or master of the works, 
was an important one in monastic establishments. 
At Croyland, he was the first of the six greater 
officers. It was the sacristan, or sometimes the 
treasurer, who held this post, and it was his duty 
to receive all the legacies and donations that were 
made for the support and ornament of the build- 
ings and utensils: to his superintendence was sub- 
mitted the construction, reparation, beautifying, 
and enlarging the churches and various buildings 
of the monastery, particularly those of the abbot 
below the court, except some houses near the gar- 
den. John of Wheathamsted, Abbot of St. Albans, 
“who in architecture was the Wykeham of his 
time,” is specially recorded to have instituted in 
his abbey a new officer called the master of the 
works. The sacristan was also sometimes the secre- 
tary, auditor, and chancellor of the convent, 
therefore necessarily a very important personage. 
With this extensive employment it is remarkable 
how few names of sacristans have come down to 
us. William Stowe, of the Abbey of Evesham, 
erected about 1319 the new steeple or belfry. 
Paulinus, of Rochester Cathedral, built between 
1125 and 1137 the church at Frendsbury, in the 
same county. In 1237 died Elias de Lideford, 
the sacristan of the Abbey of Gloucester, who re- 
built the tower and constructed the stalls of the 


* See Journal of the Archeological Institute, Winchester 
Proceedings, 8vo., 1846, : 

+ Lowth, in his “* Life of Wykeham,” edit. 1777, p. 195, 
states he employed William Wynford as architect ; Simon 
Membury was appointed surveyor; and John Wayte, 
controller, &c. 

+ Ihave traced ‘this application of the observation to 
Warton, who appears to have first used it in “ History of 
English Poctry,” first edit. 1774-81. 
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monks, This officer, in St. Oswald’s priory at 
Nostel, in Yorkshire, about 1380, painted the re- 
fectory with his own hands, made new stalls in 
the choir, a new incense pot, a large processional 
cross, and some gold and silver images of saints in 
tabernacles for the altar. But of all sacristans 
we surely shall not forget Alan de Walsingham, of 
Ely Monastery, one whose history is too well 
known for it to be necessary to be repeated here.* 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


TuE usual meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday evening last, at the house in Conduit- 
street; Mr. Geo. Godwin, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Nelson (hon. secretary) having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were con- 
firmed, read a letter from Sir Charles Phipps, 
intimating her Majesty’s entire approval of the 
presentation of the royal gold medal to Mr. S. 
Smirke. He then communicated the death of 
Mr. Geo. Bysshe Webb, who had been a member 
of the Institute twenty-two years. 

Amongst other donations Mr. Penrose an- 
nounced receipt of works from Athens and other 
places abroad. 

The Chairman said—If an opportunity should 
occur, I would suggest that our present secretary 
should endeavour togetsome information respecting 
the proposed museum at Athens, designs for which 
were invited some time ago. I don’t know whether 
it is necessary that I should direct special attention 
to the drawings before us by the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
whose name will be remembered by some members 
of the Institute. The drawings are forwarded by 
Mr. Beriah Botfield, in order that the members of 
the Institute may see on what grounds Mr. Parker 
‘was recommended for election. Of course, we 
cannot now reopen the question, but the drawings 
should be inspected. I have also to mention, before 
we proceed to the leading business of the evening, 
that on the 5th of Marcha paper will be read on 


which prevails in our own country; but I am 
strongly inclined to suspect that the rate of mor- 
tality in Amsterdam arises more from a deficiency 
of nourishment of the body, and the style of living, 
than it does from emanations in exposed sites. 
Look at the working men in tanneries. There 
are men called “ the fleshers,” who are constantly 
in contact with the flesh upon the skins, often in 
a state of decomposition. Yet the mortality 
amongst those men is not very particularly great. 
In Dr. Parkin’s book upon the causation of diseases 





the cesspool. I mean tosay that, from the way in 
which the story is told, there seems to be a confu- 
sion of facts in that case. The doctor has mentioned 
a great number of the abominations that prevail 
about London; and after dwelling upon them he 
tells us that the unhealthiness of houses depends 
as much on a lack of sunlight and a lack of air and 
buried water, and then mentioned the term cesspools. 
I hope he will allow me to criticise what I am 
rather disposed to call his logical arrangement, and 


‘if he brings in a new series,—and I feel sure he will 


this is very distinctly shown. That is a remark-!—I hope he will make each essay devoted to 
able book, and must have been so, from the fact | one subject. What he said about the sinks, isa 
that the Board of Health endeavoured to prevent | matter which is so within the control of the in- 
its publication, because it attacked their theories. habitants of the houses themselves, that the 


But, even supposing Dr. Parkin to be wrong in 
the instances which he brings forward of the ab- 
sence of the power of producing disease in many 
of the causes which are said to produce it, still it 
is very remarkable, and certainly requires to be 
exemined, and explained one way or another. Just 
now Dr. Druitt observed, that when the tempera- 


mortality increases; and, if I understand him 
aright, I should rather infer from that, the 
houses themselves were not made sufficiently warm. 
Now inasmuch as the bulk of the occupations of 


ture falls, you will frequently find that the rate of 


remedy must still remain in the hands of the 
public. We know perfectly well, that if there is 
the slightest obstruction in the cesspool, the 
servant immediately pulls up the cover of the 
trap, and leaves it up; if there is anything 
obstructs the trap, and they cannot get at it, they 
break it. The evils committed in that way would 
be inconceivable by the public generally. It is 
only by improving the education of the mass of 
the public, that you can deal with that class of 
evils. There is one observation made by the 
doctor to which we are not open, because, although 





the “Notices of Building and Art in the earlier | 
Portions of the Old Testament.” I have been | 
asked by Mr. Brown, of Norwich, to state, 

with reference to a discussion here, touching the 

right of county surveyors and architects to retain 

their own drawings—drawings of works superin- 

tended by them, that this right has, in his case, 

been admitted, after a long discussion. An offer 

was made by one of his friends in the Town 

Council, to allow, at the expense of the Town 

Council, copies to be made of the drawings, and 

that offer was ultimately accepted by them. I 

hope, before long, that a clear understanding will 

be come to by the Institute, so that we may let 

the world at large know that we, at any rate, are 

not divided in opinion upon this subject. There 

can be little doubt, I think, that the drawings do 

belong to the architect : that his charges are not 

made for those drawings, but for the production of 
the buildings which those drawings enable him to 
carry out. 

Dr. Druitt then read a paper “ On the Con- 
struction and Management of Human Habitatioas, 
considered in relation to the Public Health.” This 
we print elsewhere. 

Mr. G. R. Burnell, being invited, said—Unfor- 
tunately, persons listening to a discourse of this 
description can hardly enter into the precise cir- 
cumstances under which the paper is written, and 
therefore the disenssion upon it must be somewhat 
disconnected. The subject is one which has long 
occupied my attention, and it is one on which | 
entertain opinions opposed to the fashionable view 
of the subject. I know, too, that there isa tendency 
in those who hold those fashionable views to stig- 
matize their opponents as mere lovers of dirt. I 
protest therefore, in the beginning, against the 
assumption that in the opinions I may express [ am 
advocating dirt in any form whatever—not even 
throwing it. The first note I made was on the 
subject of malaria, or emanations from the soil. I 
have lately had a great deal to do with countries 
particularly subject to malarious diseases—-with 
Hollgnd especially. Now, I find in those courtries, 
and particularly in Holland, the drainage of the 
towns is exceedingly defective. But I do not find, 
even in that country, with all the notorious de- 
ficiencies that prevail there, the particular forms 
of disease which we are told attach to a lack of 
drainage, or even soil emanations. We find there 
disease in the ague form, but we do not find it so 
constantly in the typhoid form, nor in the parti- 
cular forms of te fame -cough, and gangrene, 
which are said to be malarious diseases. In the 
towns of Holland, especially Amsterdam, the rate 
of mortality is very fearful compared with that 





* To be continued, 


the labouring classes is external—that is, out of I am a civil engineer, even we have to deal with 
doors—I think we need not attach too much im- hospital construction. He said that we ought to 
portance to the condition of the houses themselves. take measures to prevent certain things, such as 
Not but what, of course, if a wall is remarkably the construction of hospitals in crowded neigh- 
thin, and the interna’ warmth is immediately bourhoods, and upon or close to a graveyard. 
radiated, the children living indoors must suffer. That of course is in allusion to King’s College 
But we, who are acquainted with the matter, know Hospital. Now, it strikes me in that particular 
that in towns, and in London especially, where case, that the fault after all lies not with the 
building regulations are in operation, the thickness architect, but the council of the institution, who 
of the walls is provided for. Within the last | are men devoted to medical affairs. The architect 
hundred years ague in England was almost epi- | builds the house in the place he is told to build 
demic—not endemic, but epidemic. Within our it. It is not for him to form an opinion ona 
own period, in the fen district, it has prevailed to subject of that kind. Here is a body of medical 
a great extent. It appears to have ceased of late | officers, and if they cannot keep the council right, 
years; but within the last two or three years it it is not the architect’s business to do so. With 
has reappeared at Wisbeach and at Ely, apparently regard to the consumption of smoke in our 
on account of the long period of dry weather chimneys, we have heard a great deal as to the 
which we have latterly had, which has brought the | necessity and desirability of consuming smoke. 


| emanations of the soil from a greater depth to the | Now, I suspect if that matter be carefully and 


surface. But some medical men in that part of philosophically examined, we shall find that health 
the world have insisted that of late years the use | depends a great deal on the fact that comminated 
of opium in its various forms—opium in laudanum | carbon is constantly in suspension in our atmo- 
has singularly decreased in all those parts of sphere. Carbon is an absorbent of gas; I very 
England. The real causes require long, severe, much question whether upon a philosophical ex- 
and intense study. Now, at Herne Bay we are | amination of the facts we shall find that benefit 
told that ague is found; that neuralgia and from smoke consumption that we fancied. Another 
various other ills that flesh is heir to, are rife,and project that the doctor recommended, was to 
that there are flies, and divers other plagues. But pull down large blocks of houses which are un- 
there is one peculiarity about Herne Bay, and it questionably fever haunts, and build up new ones. 
is this. At Ipswich, Croydon, and several other How is that to be done? Wherever you pull 
places in England so situated, they outcrop a down houses and build up new ones, the result of 
permeable stratum lying just on the border of the | the operation is—even supposing you improve the 
impermeable stratum which overlies it. Now property—to substitute a ground-rent for a house- 
Herne Bay is on the London clay, and every rent; that entails enormous expense. We know 
season there is an evaporation through the sand. in New Cannon-street what was the expense 
That local condition ought to be taken into of pulling down and rebuilding; the same in 
account in discussing all these actions and reac- Paris in the Rue Rivoli. Forty per cent. of the 
tions, and in considering whether a place is healthy capital was spent in the purchase of ground, and 
or not healthy. In positions of that description forty per cent. of that money was absolutely iost. 
you almost always find typhoid fever is rife— Who is to pay for all this; and when it is done, 
peculiarly rife in places of that kind. Altogether what is done? You build new houses, and what 
this subject, as influenced by geology, is one will be the class you will send into them? 
worthy of very much more attention than it has Mostly they are the low Irish, who have scarcely 
received, either from our profession or the medical habits of decency, and who do not believe that 
profession. With respect to the theory of the cleanliness is next to godliness. It is the educa- 
recurrence of the cholera in low levels, there tion of the women that we have first to deal with. 
appear to be very great doubts as to the correct- Of course filth and dirt, foul smells, and all 
ness of that theory; and indeed the whole action things of that description, must be serious evils ; 
of the cholera is involved in such mystery that but the remedy lies firstly and mainly with the 
there is danger in attempting to lay down a law people themselves. 

on the subject. One year the cholera will ragein. Mr. W. Haywood—I do not know what I can 
a low level, and another year it will rage in a add to what Mr. Burnell has stated. The paper 
damp position, and equally rage in some years in to-night is an agreeable variation to those we 
other parts of the world in a high and dry position. | generally have; but there is nothing for us to 
It will rage more virulently, perhaps, propor- | discuss excepting medical topics. Of course, any- 
tionately to the population, in the deserts of thing that one of the laity says on a medical sub- 
Arabia than it will on the coasts of Holland. A ject is not likely to receive anything like respect. 
theory which would confine all these manifesta-| They dogmatize among themselves to such an 
tions of this extraordinary disease under one law extent on the topic of sanitary prevention, and 
must be wrong. It is probable that diptheria is | use such exceedingly strong language towards 
but a modification of some other disease. It is each other, that I might expect to come in for an 
very desirable that the pathology of that disease amount of cuffing that my back is not strong 
should be carefully studied, with reference to its enough to bear. I agree with nearly every word 
being a modification of the plague of former that Mr. Burnell has used. I would sooner take 
times. These matters are not, so far as I have Mr. Burnell’s generalization upon the important 
been able to follow them, stated in a more com- | point of the causation of disease and prevention, 
prehensive spirit than formerly. As far as re-| than I would that of any dozen doctors that have 
gards the town of Swanage—a town I happen to | ever written upon the subject. I could bring 
know—Mr. Wilson seems to have been particularly | before you a mass of facts bearing upon the state- 
successful in propagating scarlet fever; and the | ments which Dr. Druitt has laid before us this 
inspector who attended the house where scarlet | evening. I will refer to one, although I beg to 
fever had previously been, simply seems to have|say that I do not select an isolated case ;—I 
caught the scarlet fever quite as much from|do not mean to refer to an isolated case of a 
having gone into the house as from the opening of | person living over a sink. I will give you one or 
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two illustrations on the contrary side of the ques- | children of one family. Well, it was shown to be as 
tion. I believe that the normal state of the | certain that those three children died because the 
atmosphere is the best, but I do not thereby admit | foul drain had become stopped under the house, 
that a large class of diseases attributed to foul air | as that if you were to put your hand into the fire it 
are really attributable to it. If we were to carry | would be burnt. The cause of the result was as 
out that theory,—if we lived in pure air we should | distinctly shown as that heat comes from the fire. 
live for ever, or die of pure old age, which I be- | In that same family two other deaths under pre- 
lieve no man ever died of yet. It will be in the | cisely the same circumstances had occurred some 
recollection of many gentlemen that in 1832, | years before. It seems to me insulting your com- 
when the cholera ravaged Paris, there was a large | mon sense to say to you—that if a man lives in a 
manufactory at one of the barri¢res, at which all house where no ventilation is, or the ventilation 
the waters of Paris were discharged, At that is bad, his health will unquestionably suffer ; that 
place there worked a thousand men, women, and | if the air be injured by foul gases from the sewers, 
children, and they were the only persons in Paris his health will suffer; if his house be put down in 
who were exempt from an attack of cholera. I swampy ground, undrained and uncovered, he will 
might also go to the men who work in the sewers, suffer. Then I do ask you, instead of throwing any 
and say that they have a strange immunity from | obstacle in the way of medical men and others who 
those diseases attributed to foul smells. I believe | would point out these evils, to aid them and 
that is undoubted. I should like to see some honour them; for I do say that immense advantages 
statistics as to the health of different classes of | must result from their labours. I know that 
the community, with the men separated into there are one or two gentlemen who desire to 
classes of avocations. I think that would help speak, and I must content myself with a strong 
us. But even that might be fallacious. The | protest against the tendency of observations that 
generalization of figures is fallacious. One word have been made, 
now as to malaria. I know that I have to run| Mr. Edwin Nash paid a high compliment to 
counter to a dogma that is extensively received at | Dr. Druitt, and urged upon all architects to adopt 
this moment. I only hope, indeed, that I shall| the suggestion with regard to permeable pipes 


not be castigated for it in’a leading article. With 
regard to malaria, does anybody know what it is 
at all? Dr. Parkin attributes it to volcanic 
origin. I am not quite sure that anybody knows 
what malaria is. That a peculiar condition of the 


round dwellings. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth said he agreed with Mr. 
Burnell, but Dr. Druitt had, nevertheless, done 
great service in coming forward as he had done. 
Much of the fault complained of lay with the 
better classes, 


atmosphere is the cause of specific illness there He surveyed a house not long 
can be no doubt; but how that arises I believe | ago, and, on going downstairs, he found a passage 
nobody knows. As to the epidemics that have | leading from the back-kitchen into the yard. Out 
passed over the earth, it is very likely that they of that passage was a kind of closet which had 
have died out through simple cosmical changes; and | been made into a bedroom for two servants. The 








so it will be with regard to the cholera, not be-| 


cause we drain the Thames, but the disease has | 
had its course under some fixed law. We have no 
more chance of controlling that than we have to 
fly. Iwill venture to address myself to the real 
question that we have under discussion, that is, as 
to the means of prevention by altering the stand- 
ard of the houses. We know that we have little 
control in that respect. Unfortunately you are 
obliged to indulge the whims of your clients. With 
regard to epidemics, there is one point that me- 
dical men always ignore, and that is the empty 
stomach. Now, if the disease has power at all, 
it is, undoubtedly, on the empty stomach. In 
the next epidemic, take a thousand poor people 
out of London with 9s. or 10s. a week, a quarter 
of which is spent in gin; whitewash them, and 
then place them in one of the royal palaces, and 
there cholera, or the epidemic, or whatever it is, 
will appear. The reason is, that the empty 
stomach is the absorbent of the system; therefore 
the best remedy you can possibly have is to get a 
law passed by which every man shall have 11. 
a week and plenty of butchers’ meat. I am no 
advocate of dirt or filth, but I like to treat this 
subject in a perfectly practical way. 

Mr. H. H. Burnell read an extract from Eras- 
mus, to show that statements which are now made 
werd made in his time. 

The Chairman.—I must confess that I have 
heard with extreme pain, if I may use that word, 
thie statements of the two able speakers who have 
appeared before us to night. I cannot see what 
possible good result can be looked for from them ; 


cement was tumbling off the walls, and the mis- 
tress said that was the general condition of the 
place; and yet for fifteen years the servants had 
slept in that place, and the mistress said they had 
always some complaint. In another house, he 
found that the butler slept under the stairs. One 
of the most active of our leading philanthropists 
had erected a school-room, but he positively re- 
fused to allow of proper ventilation ; and yet he 
acknowledged that, after the children had been 
there a certain time, he always discovered a dis- 
agreeable odour. He then always sent in a chest 
of oranges, which he said got rid of it. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Druitt. 

Mr. Ferrey seconded the proposition, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Dr. Druitt briefly replied to some of the obser- 
vations made, and the meeting adjourned to the 
5th of March. 

Messrs. R. Parris, of Wollingham-place, Lam- 
beth ; H. H. Burnell, associate, of Bouverie-street ; 
C. Ainslie, associate, of Old Jewry-chambers ; and 
Louis G. Butcher, of Guildford-street, were elected 
fellows; and Mr. John Young, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, was elected associate. 

At the previous meeting Messrs, E. A. Griining, 
of Grove-house, Highbury-grove; John W. Pen- 
fold, of Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; E. R. Rob- 
son, of Adam-street, and Durham; and Herbert 
Winstanley, of Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
were elected associates, 








but on the contrary, fear much evil. Both those 
gentlemen admit, as it seems to me, that bad air 
is bad, that bad drainage is most undesirable, and 


CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 
On Wednesday evening last, Mr. E. B. Denison, 
Q.C, delivered a lecture at the South Kensington 


yet their ingenuity has been lavished in throwing | Museum, on Civil Architecture. 


discredit, as it seems to me—I hope I am mis- | 


The chair was taken by Mr. Beresford-Hope, 


taken—on those who are desiring to impress those | who imtroduced the learned gentleman as “a 
facts on the public mind—to lead to that educated | devoted student of architecture and expounder of 
state which Mr. Burnell very properly said can Gothic art.” 

alone produce a remedy. As it seems to me, they| Mr. Denison commenced by observing that the 
are putting themselves in the way of the progress | title which he had selected for his theme was 
of those improvements which unquestionably have | not an ordinary one, and might not perhaps be 
shown themselves in every town where sanitary | quite clear to those who heard him. They had 
measures have been applied as likely to produce all, no doubt, heard of Gothic architecture, and 
an admirable result. We find that in one part of | Greek architecture, and Italian and Egyptian 
the country thirty persons in every thousand are | architecture, and of the fine styles of Gothic, but 
dying annually, while in another only seventeen | not of Civil architecture as a style of architecture. 


per thousand die; and surely these gentlemen | They might likewise have heard of Secular archi- 


cannot deny, with this and other facts staring 
them in the face, that some of this difference 


‘tecture and of Ecclesiastical architecture, but 


/not perhaps of that which he ventured to 


results from circumstances within the control of | call Civilarchitecture. The term might, like some 


man, and that those circumstances being dis- 
covered, and proper remedies applied, we may 
hope to save some of those thirteen extra in 
every thousand who die every year. I have visited 


things; be logically or historically wrong, but he 
ventured to think that it was justifiable, and had 
a meaning. He apprehended that the short and 
intelligible definition of “style” meant a mode 


many parts of this and other towns, and have | of ornamental building that flourished at a par- 


= long and painful attention to the subject. 
have seen many a house where good health is 


ticular time in a particular place. Until a recent 
period the various styles of architecture were 








impossible; where every person who lives in the | successive. There was the Grecian, the Roman, 
house loses health. I once went into a house | the Gothic, and so on ; but since the fall of Gothic 
where, on the table, stood three coffins of three | architecture in the fifteenth or sixteeuth century, 








what was commonly supposed to be a conflict of 


styles arose; though in reality there was no such 
conflict until avery recent time. Gothic architec- 
ture was supposed to have died out in the country. 
Then came the style of Sir Christopher Wren and of 
Inigo Jones, which is now called the Renaissance, 
orClassic, style. In early times there was no conflict 
of styles, although in the lapse of ages they might, 
so to speak, have once lapped each other; but 
still, distinct traces were preserved of the Nor- 
man, the pointed, and the English; there was 
no conflict. In the time of Wren there was 
no conflict, for Gothic was dead; Wren was too 
great a man and too profound a thinker to regard 
the Gothic with feelings other than those of 
respect, although his son, who might appropriately 
be termed the “ Little Wren,” subsequently spoke 
of it in avery different manner. The elder Wren 
instituted a style of his own, expanded the old 
classical models, and made upa style which was in 
a great measure his own, although he was not its 
founder, but merely its introducer—that style 
which was termed the “domical.” While upon 
this subject he might remark that the dome with 
which we were all most familiar—that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—was not a dome, but a cone. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was not only a great architect but a 
great mechanic and astronomer, andif he had not 
been famous as an architect, his name would have 
come down to posterity as a great mechanic. He 
built the dome of St. Paul’s in the shape of a 
cone, and he was quite right ; for, the only way to 
build a dome to carry a yw weight upon it was. 
not to builda dome at all, but a cone, tying the 
bottom, as Sir Christopher Wren did at St. Paul’s, 
with a strong chain. This skilful treatment 
in respect to domes ought to be remembered 
to his credit. He was an inventor and expounder;. 
he invented the Italian steeple, such as St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet-street, which, however, he (Mr. 
Denison) considered inferior to the Gothic steeple ; 
but that was only a private opinion. Up to Sir 
Christopher Wren’s time nothing was known, in 
England, of copying styles, or ofa conflict of styles. 
After him came men of little note—Vanburgh 
and Chambers, of the former of whom a wit of his 
day had penned the epigram— 
* Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 
Chambers was immortalized in that particularly 
lively-looking building, Somerset-house, in which 
the architect intended to construct a model classic 
building, the windows of which were to be alk 
large, and the corridors full of light! Leaping 
over another gap, we come to the end of the 
eighteenth century and beginning of the nine- 
teenth, when there were no architects who would 
be long remembered in the annals of fame, 
although their works might stand for many cen- 
turies. This was the copying period—the Greek 
Temple style,—an era of nothing but copies, and 
many of them bad copies too. How often, for 
instance, the Parthenon had been copied, upon alk 
scales and in all materials, he would not pretend 
to guess. This was the epoch in which the London 
churches began to spring up in the form of Greek 
temples. The portico of Marylebone church was 
a portico by-Act of Parliament, and as such was 
entitled to be regarded with respect by all be- 
holders. Then there was the Great Extinguisher 
church in Langham-place, with a round portico ; 
the church of St. Mary, Bryanston-square, with 
a semicircular portico.at the side(!); and the new 
church of St. Pancras, distinguished for the money 
which it cost, and for its close resemblance to some 
heathentemple, the name of which he had forgotten 
St. Pancras was built on the model of a pagan 
temple; it cost 100,000/., and was to be remem- 
bered as a distinguished specimen of the church 
ecclesiastical style of the nineteenth century. But 
to thoroughly appreciate the utter badness of the 
copying style, it would be necessary to descend to 
modern times. In later times architecture seemed 
to have been set adrift. There was the Greek 
Temple style, the Wren style, and that of his fol- 
lowers and copyists. At that time no one had any 
idea that the Gothic style would be revived. At 
the beginning of the present century, for the first 
time in this country, there was no style of archi- 
tecture, because there were so many styles. Gothic 
was supposed to have died out; the public had 
become tired of Greek temples; Wren had dis- 
appeared from the scene, and mankind were left 
to choose an architecture for themselves. Time was 
when the Gothic was spoken of in terms of dis- 
ony 0% ent, a by gage minister who had 
is against it, but by a man of i 
authority and taste. In the latter ter the 
reigns of the Stuarts, the last Catholic kings who 
sat upon the English throne, Evelyn described 





Gothic art as “fantastic and licentious”—as ex- 
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hibiting “great industry in carving, but without 

beauty; dark, heavy, melancholy, and monkish.” 
Then camethe “Little Wren,” who styled it, not, in- 
deed, “fantastic and licentious,” but as “ mountains 
of stone, not worthy of the name of architecture.” 
Now, considering that the metropolitan cathedral 
occupied a larger area than any other building in 
the empire, a mountain of stone was about the 
last thing the son of Wren should have called 
a Gothic building. The dawn of the revival made 
its appearance in a shape ing upon the 
ludicrous : Horace Walpole’s house at w - 
hill was the first specimen of Gothic revival. It 
was scarcely deserving the name of sham ; in fact, 
it was such a sham that, compared to it the worst 
modern sham, became a respectable reality. Having 
made a commencement at Strawberry-hill, it 
gradually crept into churches, and thus got on 
with quite as much success as the Greek or other 
ancient styles that came to be revived. There 
was now a choice of styles betweer the revived 
Greek and the revived Gothic. Then came the 





question—How was the choice to be made? One 
person said he liked this, and another that, which 


character of its own—an archaic character, just 
as the Bible was continued, notwithstanding 
the archaicism of the language,—the archaism of 
the Bible and the Prayer Book! This was ex- 
tremely good, as it was an admitted fact that the 
special prayers composed by bishops of the Church 
for occasions were infinitely superior to 
those in the book of Common Prayer. But the 
Gothic was not the only style which had been 
badly copied. The Italian had been sinned against 
almost as much, and Downing College, and the 
University Library, at Cambridge, were about the 
worst i of the Italian style which it had 
been his lot to behold. The Taylor building at 
Oxford was also a specimen of bad Italien. 
It reminded him of a cherub, all head and wings—- 
or rather, a small head, large wings, and no body. 
Of Gothic, however, it might be said that although 
there were many bad illustrations, it was working 
its way up. But he asked how it happened that 


were most successful for the purposes intended. 
As a proof that the great hall at Liverpool was a 
failure as far as acoustics were concerned, he 
might mention that Me. had: built 
another hall in the same town, beoawse St. 
George’s Hall was uséless for the purpose 
for which it had been bailt. The¢hapel at White- 
hall, which was cited as being #0 successful out- 
side, was also sadly deficient im acoustic proper- 
re —— 80 —— oe done to ctire the 

ect. Having glanced at the prevailing notions 
with regard to uniformity and symmetry, and 
pointed to the case of Cumberland-terpace, Re- 
gent’s-park, as a mistaken example, Mr, Denison 
inquired whether a Greek, in designing the ap- 
proach to a gentleman’s park, would have built 
two models of the Parthenon, in one of which the 
old woman was to wash, and in the other to bake. 
Next, with regard to the choice of materials, he 
thought they ought to consider how buildings 





in the matter of town-halls the Gothic models of | 
the continent had been wilfully rejected? The same | 
*velyn to whom he had referred when speaking of | 
what he termed “ the great and noble buildings of | 


would look in ten years hence, or in @ hundred 
years hence, and not how they would look the day 
they were finished. In his opinion, the only mate- 
rial that would look well, and at the same time bear 


was fair enough, for the estimate of art was | the Greeks and Romans” had characterized their | the vicissitudes of our climate, was red brick, and 


gauged by taste, and not by reason. The object | 


style as “pompous.” Mr. Ruskin had also de- | 


not stone. He was also quite sure that it was a 


of temples, whether Christian or Pagan, it must | scribed it in similar terms, and he (Mr. Denison) was | universal mistake to suppose that any style of 


be admitted, was the same, although the purpose | 
to which they were dedicated was very different. | 
That object was worship; and in order to worship | 
it was deemed necessary to see and hear. The 
Greek temples were built to ensure those objects | 
as much as possible; and referring to that cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Fergusson had pointed out a 
similarity which he had observed bstween Greek 
and Gothie models, in the manner in which the 
architects of each had endeavoured to obtain their | 
light. If we were to choose the models of our 
churches upon logical grounds only, he saw no 
reason why we should not choose Creek temples. 
The houses of the ancient Greeks we could not, 
however, copy: first, because there were none of | 
them left to copy; and, secondly, because they | 
would be unfitted to the climate in which we live. | 
The Greek houses were built for a population | 
living in 32 degrees of latitude, while we lived in | 


inclined to believe that the pomposity of the Italian | 
style was in accordance with the modern spirit 
of the age and of the municipal bodies who built | 
town halls. At Liverpool, where there were town 
dues from which the funds were drawn, 100,000. 
had been expended upon the town-hall, and the | 
gates alone had cost 5,000/., including the luxury | 


architecture would be inaugurated im our day. 
His impression was that we would go on improving 
Classic, Gothie, and, in fact, all styles, and that 
no Victoria style or any universal style would 
meet with general acceptance. 

Mr. Horr, in mov that the thanks of the 
meeting be awarded to Mr. Denison for his address, 


of a lawsuit; and yet, although the site was spacious | observed that, although he might not be able to 


and magnificent, the architect had not found it | 


agree with him in all the views he had expounded 


possible to put windows at both sides of his on the subject of architecture, he quite agreed 


building. The town-hall at Leeds had cost al 


third of that at Liverpool, and yet nothing could | 
be contrived to relieve the monotony of the sky- | 
line but the superimposition of a wonderful tower | 
—a tower which, he ventured to say, would evoke 
the wonder of Sir Christopher Wren, or of the} 
builder of Canterbury Cathedral. At Halifax, | 
where a town-hall was necessary because Leeds 

had got one, Gothic and Grecian plans were sub- | 


with him that brick, or some material consisting 
of burnt earth, was the proper implement to wage 
war against the deleterious climate with which we 
had to contend. The hon. gentleman announced 
that there would not be any lecture on Wednesday, 
March 7, but that he hoped there would bea large 
attendance of the public to witness the presenta- 
tion of prizes to art workmen. 

Mr. Denison, in acknowledging the compliment, 


52; and, while the Greeks required but little fire, | mitted for approval. The Gothic was rejected, called attention to the Architectural Museum, 
such was our climate that we required fire and land, to the astonishinent and horror of mankind, | Which, he said, was now nearly out of debt, and 


protection from the weather during the major | 
portion of the year. Yet what was the fact; we | 
did not copy Greek temples, and we did try to! 
copy Greek houses. There was another peculiarity 

of southern buildings, and that was that they had | 
porticos while we had cloisters—not cloisters for | 
monks to read in, but cloisters to keep out the | 
wind and the rain. Now, if we weve in reality the | 
practical people that we wished to be deemed, we | 
would have copied cloisters and not porticos. | 
Having briefly referred to the aspect of archi- | 
tecture under the reign of the Stuarts, which 

he contended was the style of any that par- | 
took of a pagan type, because coming from | 
Rome, Mr. Denison referred to town-halls, | 
which, after churches, were growing into impor- | 
tance in proportion with the wealth and enterprise | 
of the age. ‘There were no town-hails in Greece or | 
Rome, but on the Continent they had been carried | 
out in the Gothic style with great success. Among 

the principal town-halls built in England of late | 


the corporation resolved to employ their own sur- 
veyor to build the town-hall. However, in the 
end wiser counsels prevailed : the surveyor was put 
aside, and the building was placed in the hands of | 
an architect of great fame, whose name he would | 
not mention. An engraving of it had appeared in 
that very useful publication the Budlder, and in the | 
comments appended the editor had very properly 
stated that verticality was chiefly aimed at. 
Singularly enough, however, the town-hall of 
Halifax was a building in the style supposed to be 
that in which horizontality prevailed. It was, he 
presumed, what was called a Gothic building with 
talian details. But, notwithstandimg the failures 
in public buildings, he thought it was gratifying 
to find that the taste for Gothic design was be- | 
coming every day more generalised, as evidenced 
by the improved taste exhibited in the Gothic | 
villas in the neighbourhood of London, The 
Museum of Oxford was also an indication of a 
revival of Gothic architecture, for there, in his) 


afforded an admirable opportanity for the self- 
improvement of art workmen. 








PROPOSED CAMBRIDGE GUILDHALL. 


Tue committee have purchased an additional 
site for 400/.,and have employed the authors of 
the first-prize design in the late competition, to 
prepare an entirely new design, with the condition 
that the lowest tender shall not exceed the stipu- 
lated sum of 6,000/. 

Should this condition not be complied with, the 
authors of the second-prize design, it is said, will 
be employed to carry out their plan with 
additions. 





THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
We have spoken on various occasions of the 


years were those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Halifax. | opinion, there was a great deal to admire (as, beauties of the Chapter-Honse, at Westminster, 
These vied with each other in the costliness of | for instance, the cloistered square, if the roof and its present miserable condition, and have often 
their construction—a proof that even municipal| would fall in once more) and a good deal urged the desirability of restoring it to a proper 
bodies were not free from the vulgar crime of} to blame; but still the portions that were state. Full particulars of the structure will be 
vanity. As municipal bodies were not the sort of | good were very fine, and showed a hopeful found in Mr. Scott’s papers on the Abbey, which 
communities likely to run into extravagancies of | tendency in the right direction. Another indica- we printed not long ago. We now give a number 
style, and as the town halls of the continent were | tion of the spirit of the age was to be traced in of free sketches, including portions of the chief 
known to answer their purpose remarkably well, | the Gothic roofs introduced so frequently in the entrance to the Chapter-House, the mural arcading 
it might be supposed that they would be copied in | designs forthe new public offices, lately exhibited in and wall diapers. It will be remembered that an 


this country. But they bad not been. 


The | Westminster Hall,—these “‘abominable” high roofs | entry was found under the date of 1253, of the 


Domical style had not been adopted, of course, | [Mr. Denison drew a section of what he meant} | purchase of canvas, to fill the windows of the 
but the municipal mind had run into an entirely | were now forcing their way into Italian buildings. Chapter-House, pending the completion of the 


opposite direction. 


There was no doubt some | Carving was also extensively introduced, and | works—a valuable fact, as settling the age of the 


reason for this, and if they looked imto history the | many of the Gothic realities, including something structure. Within the church work is going on 
mystery would be solved at once, Gothic churches| more emphatic in the shape of towers These quietly in the north transept ; and in the lantern 


were first badly copied, but we improved as we | 
went on, and we might now choose our own build- | 
ing—either the church in St. Margaret-street, or | 


the Oxford Museum, or the Chapel of Exeter Col- 
lege, at Oxford. Gothic architecture had now 
been applied to churches in great perfection. 
That it had succeeded was conceded, and it was 
now admitted that it ought to be extended to 
eleemosynary buildings, to colleges and hospitals, 
and even to workhouses, for which it had been 
found to be peculiarly adapted, both as regards 
the convenience of the inmates and the cost of 
construction. A writer upon architecture, into 
whose book he had lately dipped, but whose name 
he would not disclose, had occasioned him some 
amusement by contending that Gothic architecture 
ought to be tolerated notwithstanding it had a 





latter were making their way into classic build- 
ings. Mr. Denison next dwelt upon the necessity 
of paying attention to acoustics in the design of 
buildings. Town halls were for the most part 
intended for music and public meetings. It was 
therefore desirable that the science of acoustics 
should be applied to their construction ; and yet 
the great halls at Liverpool and Leeds turned out 
lamentable failures in this respect. At Leeds 
there were under the same roof four smaller halls 
or courts, for the administration of justice; and 
so lamentably had the acoustic properties been 
neglected, that you could scarcely hear yourself 
speak in them—the speaker was, in fact, bewil- 
dered with the echo of his own voice. Other 
buildings in Yorkshire were, however, more fortu- 


men are busily at work, suspended, clearing away 
the accumulation of black dust which has been 
| collecting for centuries, restoring the gilding, and 
| repairing other parts. The Purbeck pillars are 
_ being cleared of impurities. When this portion 
of Westminster Abbey has been renovated, the 
stained glass of the principal window there will 
look very objectionable. At the time this window 
was thus decorated, it was thought a successful 
attempt to revive an art which was considered 
lost, and probably the admission of it gave a 
stimulus to this important art in connection with 
church architecture. Since then, however, great 
improvements in glass-staining have been made, 
and it would be well to remove this very inferior 
glass, and refill the window with a better kind, 





nate. Mr. Lockwood had built several which 


restoring the tracery to its original condition. 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 


Metrosz Aspry was founded by King David 
of Scotland, in the year 1136, for the order of the 
Cistercian monks. Amongst its famous abbots was 
St. Waltheof, of whom mention is made in For- 
dun’s “ Scotichronicon,” where it is stated that he 
was the second abbot. The abbey is finely situated 
at the base of the Eildon hills, in the valley of the 
noble Tweed, from which it is distant but about 
two hundred yards ; and in ancient times was sur- 
rounded by rich forests, which, with the river and 
tributary streams, afforded ample opportunities 
for sport and provision. This district is so great 
in such resources, that a cluster of abbeys arose 
from time to time, such as Dryburgh, which is but 
a short distance from Melrose, Kelso Abbey, and 
Jedburgh. In and around these, are the remains 
of the massive towers or peels, so much needed in 
self-defence, and security against the invasions of 
the English. It forms altogether one of the loveliest 
districts in Scotland to which every tourist is 
attracted, principally through the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott ; whose seat at Abbotsford is close to 
Melrose, and near to the romantic glen of Thomas 
the Rhymer, whose grave is pointed out at the 
little country church of LEarlstone, near to 
Dryburgh. 

The abbey of Melrose is built of red soft stone, 
easily cut, and capable of the most delicate 
carving, still seen throughout the whole ruin in 
its niches, picinas, capitals, and elsewhere. It is, 
in its material and construction, not unlike 
Strasbourg Cathedral; there being a similarity, 
especially in its masses of masonry, enriched with 
light open decorations, which seem to hang like 
lace-work. In some features it is not unlike Ant- 
werp Cathedral, as in its picturesque turrets, and 
machiolations in its tower; parts which Scott 
adapted to his mansion at Abbotsford. 

There is a strange mixture of the Early English 
and Perpendicular styles, with occasional modi- 
fications of Continental work, all put together 
in a peculiar manner, as if in haste, yet in a 
trim and massive construction peculiar to the 
Scotch, which may be owing to their continual 
warfares and struggles, especially when near the 
Border, whence we see so much of that heavy, 
often clumsy, and castellated work even in sacred 
edifices, designed for security against not only 
English aggression, but against marauders from the 
neighbouring districts. In 1322, the brotherhood 
made a decisive stand, with the Douglas at their 
head, against an invasion by Edward, whose 
troops suffered so severely from Douglas, that in 
revenge he destroyed the abbey and slew the 
brothers, and carried off the communion-plate. 
The soldiers of Richard II., after receiving the 
shelter and hospitality of the monks, ruthlessly 
burned it; at which Richard was so conscience- 
stricken that he made over certain privileges to 
the abbey, but soon withdrew them. 

Greater part of the existing building has been 

ired and restored subsequently to these events. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it again suffered, 
and the Reformation and the cannonading of 
Oliver Cromwell, from Gattonside, on the other 
bank of the Tweed, made it almost a complete 
ruin. An attempt was made to obtain the restora- 
tion of the nave of the abbey, some years ago, as 
the parish church of Melrose, but the Duke of 
Buccleuch, on building a large plain edifice instead, 
on the hill to the west, became proprietor of the 
abbey, and preserves it with great care. 

Of all parts of the abbey most scrupulously 
guarded, are the cloisters,—the subject of the 

ying illustration,—which excite the 
liveliest admiration from the exquisiteness of the 
carving, and rich diversity shown in what still re- 
mains of them. The cloisters are situated in the 
north-west angle of the abbey, and probably have 
been quadrangular in plan ; but all that exists, ex- 
tends from the transept wall on our left westwards 
73 feet to the seat shown on our right in the illus- 
tration, which is evidently a central or principal 
one, there being thirteen of the trefoiled arches, 
all similar between it and the deeply-recessed seat 
next the doorway. Extending northwards, along the 
exterior of the west transept wall, there remains 
only about 46 feet, containing six deeply-recessed 
seats similar to that near thedoorway. The carv- 
ing throughout all these is somewhat similar to that 
drawn in the illustration ; some of it is most deli- 
— undercut, through which it is the custom of 
the guide (who is a good specimen of the 
old covenanter) to stick straws to show the skill of 
the ancient workmen. By close examination it 
will be found that the little square rosettes, as in 
the cornice over the deeply-recessed seat (some 
sixty in number), are all different, and most care- 





These cloisters are evidently about the only 
thirteenth-century part remaining of the abbey, 
together with the massive columns and their exqui- 
sitely carved capitals. The greater portion is per- 
pendicular, particularly the great east window, 
which Scott calls an oriel. Scott, if he had not 
ideas on Gothic similar in some respects to that 
of Sir James Hall, at any rate recognizes the 
vraisemblance of the theory, when he says in his 
stanza, in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,”— 

‘The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliage tracery combined ; 
Thou wo it have thought some fi hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 
In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 


The body of Michael Scott, the wizard, is said to 
| be buried in the chancel of the abbey ; and be- 
| neath the high altar is said to be buried the heart 
ef King Robert the Bruce, brought from Pales- 
tine where it was in charge of the noble Douglas 
during the Crusades, 
| Amongst the numerous curiously carved corbels, 
gargoyles, and grotesque subjects, is a tablet, 
evidently of the end of the fifteenth century, 
| inserted in the south transept wall probably during 
| some repairs, bearing the following record :— 
“ John Murdo some time callit was I, 
And born in Paris certainly, 
And had in keping al mason werk 
Of Sanct-Andreys, ye hye kirk 
Of Glasgu, Melrose, and Pasiey, 
Of Nyddysdayll and of Galway. 
Pray to God and Mary baith, 
And sweet Sanct John, to keep 
This haly kirk fra skaith.”’ 
Our engraving is from drawings made expressly 
on the spot by Mr. J. J. Laing. 








ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF HUMAN HABITATIONS, CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH.* 


I rrorose to bring before you some considerations on 
the manner in which human life is affected by the con- 
struction and management of dwellings ; and I do so with 
the belief that the demolition and reconstruction of a 
large part of London, and the better management of the 
remainder, is the means through which we may hope to be 
delivered from some of our common domestic pestilences. 
Besides it is evident that, when the Legislature confided 
to your Institate the duty of examining into the profes- 
sional acquirements of district surveyors, it placed in your 
hands likewise the power of exacting a knowledge of the 
conditions under which houses are healthy, or the reverse ; 
so that, whilst on the one hand we may be secured 
against accidents arising from insufficient solidity, we 
may also be secured against those slow and silent, but 
a thousand times more destructive, accidents which arise 
from want of sunlight and fresh air. 

It is evident that your calling and mine meet at a cer- 
tain line. I spend my life in the prevention and treatment 
of disease, you are the constituted heads of a profession 
employed in the construction of houses. I shall not 
apologize, therefore, for endeavouring to present a sketch 
of the natural history of such diseases as may be presumed 
to arise from misconstruction or mismanagement of 
houses ; and J will not apologize for treating the question 
in its medical aspects: any practical inferences will be 
best supplied by yourselves. 

Now, in seeking to display the facts of the case, it is 
evident how masked and complicated they are as they 
exist amongst ourselves, and how desirable it is to bring 
forward some experiments which shall show them in the 
form of simple analysis. 

Such experiments are made whenever a body of men go 
and take possession of a country, and encamp in the open 
field, as in the common operations of warfare. Then four 
sets of consequences follow as a matter of certainty, and 
there is no campaign of which we have any record, from 
that of the Greeks before Troy to that of our own troops 
in the Eastern campaign, or that of the Spaniards now in 
Morocco, in which we do not find distinct evidences of 
them. 

Let me, as a fair specimen, turn to the pages of Sir 
John Pringle, the historian of the medical events of the 
various campaigns in the reign of George II. ; and I choose 
him because it delights me to give an incidental mark of 
respect to one of the earliest and most honest observers 
of these matters, whose opinions, if acted upon, would 
have rendered Miss Nightingale’s labours unnecessary. 

Let us accompany then 16,000 British troops, who, in 
June, 1742, disembarked in Flanders. Their first autumn 
and winter were not very eventful. They were quartered 
in various towns in Flanders, and it was noticed that those 
who had barracks in high and dry situations were healthy, 
whilst those in low and damp ones, where their shoes and 
belts rotted, were unhealthy. Their diseases were various 
fevers and dysen , which lasted through the autumn, 
but ceased with the t frosts of November; and, during 
the winter, colds, coughs, stitches, and rheumatisms. 
But there was one malady observed during this winter 
which attracted some attention ; and this was a peculiarly 
malignant and fatal fever, confined to the hospital, and 
seeming to have originated in the foul air of a ward where 
lay a man with a mortified limb. ; 

So the winter passed, and in the spring the troops 
marched out, and on the 17th May, 1743, found themselves 
encamped in an open and healthy country, at Hoechst, on 
the Maine. 

Then began a regular cycle. During the first three 
weeks various inflammatory diseases from cold prevailed,— 
pleurisies, coughs, and the like. By the end of June the 
weather had become very hot : the men fought the battle of 





* By Dr. Druitt; elsewhere referred to, 
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Dettingen on the 27th, and encamped on the spot, on wet 
ground, without straw, for two or three days afterwards. 
Then dysentery broke out, and Sir J. le takes the 
opportunity of demolishing the vulgar error that such 
maladies arise from eating fruit. It continued all July 
and August, and did not abate till the army marched on- 
wards, leaving the foul, filth-saturated spot of earth 
behind them. 

But mark this. The village of Feckenheim, a league 
from the camp, was taken up for an hospital, into which, 
besides the wounded, about 1,500 men were sent, sick 
with the dysentery. ‘‘ By this means the air was vitiated 
to such a degree, that not only the rest of the patients 
were infected, but also the nurses and apothecaries, and 
other attendants of the hospital, with most of the in- 
habitants of the village. To this acceded a still more 
formidable disease, namely, the hospital or malignant 
a an inseparable attendant of foul air from crowds 


a great mortality in the village, while such as were seized 
with dysentery, and not removed from the camp, escaped 
the fever, and generally did well. 

Now with regard to the army, when they removed to 
fresh ground, the dysentery ceased; but the intermittent 
and remittent fevers of the country broke out, and lasted 
till the first frost, when the men became healthy again, 
till from increased severity of cold, again came round the 
winter crop of stitches, coughs, and rheumatisms. 

But no such good fortune awaited the inmates of the 
hospital. There, no matter what the original malady, 
they caught the fever, which acquired all the characters of 
true plague ;—spots, blotches, and abcesses of the parotid 
glands. Of the hospital attendants, all were sick, and a 
third died ; of the patients, half died; and of the poor in- 
habitants of the village, between the fever and dysentery, 
almost all were destroyed. 

And now for the last phase. When the survivors from 
Feckenheim were removed, they were first taken to an- 
other hospital, which they infected with their own fever; 
and then were sent a tedious voyage down the river, in 
some country barges, to Ghent. Then, it is said, and 
there seems no doubt of it, that a parcel of old tents, used 
as bedding on the voyage, were put into the hands of a 
tradesman to be refitted, and that they conveyed infection 
ya workmen, seventeen of whom, out of twenty-three, 


| Here 1 must leave Sir John Pringle. But without fol- 
| lowing him in the Scottish campaign of 1745, I have 
drawn sufficiently from him to show how four classes of 
| effects follow in definite sequence. 1. Fevers arising from 
| the condition of the surface of the earth, including inter- 
| mittent and other malarious fevers; 2. Colds and rheu- 
| matisms, arising from insufficient’ protection; 3. Diar- 
rhea and dysentery, from insufficient drainage; and 
lastly, under certain conditions of filth and crowding, 
fevers of new type, destroying all within their reach, and 
invested with an intensity which enables them to spread 
| amongst persons not within the original focus. 

Now it is these four classes of maladies, of which we 
| have seen the origin in the definite experiment of a cam- 
| paign, which in a greater or less degree affect us, and 
| which it is the province of the scientific constructor of 
| houses to guard us against specifically. 
| In fact, there are these four questions, which should be 
| asked concerning every house. i from 





Is it 
malaria, or emanations from the soil? Is it adequate as 
| @ protection against cold, and does it supply such an 
amount of fresh air and sunlight as shall be a protection 
against scrofula, and other diseases of decay? Is it so 
drained that the inmates shall not suffer from diarrhea 
and other sewer diseases? And lastly, Is it so arranged 
| that it shall not be a breeding-place for pestilence, nor 
yet a lurking-place, if it happen to enter from without ? 
I would more particularly urge the necessity of looking 
| at these things always in their relation of cause and effect. 
| lf defective construction and defective drainage cause 
| such and such evils, then where those evils exist let us 
look for the causes. If, for instance, a fall of the ther- 
| mometer be followed by a rise in the death-rate from any 
| disease, let us consider whether the habitations of the 
| people are such as to afford them adequate protection 
from cold. 

These, then, are the four points to which I shall direct 
your attention, although it is the first and last only that 
time will allow me to notice at length. 

First, then, under the term malaria we may compre- 
hend emanations from the earth generally. And in con- 
sidering houses, we should never forget the large, and in 
some countries, the increasing portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, which is rendered unfit for human habitation by the 
emanations from the soil. Well, does this fact bear out 
the divine admonition to subdue the earth, as well as to 
replenish it; and the other divine announcement, that 
bounds have been set to the habitations of tribes of men ? 
But we cannot wonder at it if we think of the myriads 
of generations of which the earth’s surface has been the 
graveyard ; and that, speak as we may of pure and virgin 
soils, the whole earth, down to the bare rocks, is full of 
organic dédris, and that our valleys, meadows, and 
marshes, and even some of our hills, are little more than 
the elevated mud of rivers and estuaries. 

1 will not dwell on the standard facts respecting 
malaria; that it affects white races in preference to 
black ; that it is lost about fifty-five degrees north of the 
equator ; that it is intense in proportion to the heat ; that 
it requires moisture, and yet is destroyed by actual 
floods, and is most dangerous after long droughts, when 
land previously wetted is nearly dry; and that heat and 
stagnant water undergoing evaporation, above or under 
ground, are the efficient elements in its production. 

Of the effects of malaria, the most specific in this 
climate is the intermittent or ague; which in hotter 
climates and more marshy soils passes by degrees into 
the pestiferous fever of Walcheren, the remittent of Spain, 
the Yellow Jack of the West-Indies, and the fever which 
secures the annual apotheosis of an Anglican Bishop at 
Sierra Leone. 

Ague is now seldom fatal in London; the Registrar 
General gives only 178 as the average mortality of all 


July and August, } } 
it. He speaks of it further as raging in 1683, But the 
few cases of ague met with now attract little attention, so 


besides, in the first place, that brocd of most painfal ill- 
nesses, called rheumatic neuralgia, of which brow, or 
face ague, is the commonest type. This flourishes in 
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agueish districts, and can be caught to perfection at 
Herne Bay (let me say, by way of parenthesis, that the 
myriads of small flies which infest this place are a sure 
sign of a swampy situation, and that abundance of flies 
always indicates the presence of neglected decaying 
organic matter) ; but the brow ague is present every year 
in London ; and in practice, one knows that it affects 
certain houses or streets by preference. 

In the next place, it is a property of malaria that it 
produces the same class of iliness which more usually 
arises from defective house-drainage. Witness the cholera 
which broke out amongst our troops in the beautiful but 
pestilential valley of Aladyn, near Varna, and on board 
the ships of the Black Sea fieet, and amongst the 
Spaniards now in their Moorish campaign. Witness, 
toe, that love ofa low level which is a constant feature in 
the cholera, and which seems to show its alliance with 
marsh miasma. Dr. Farr tells us, that taking the mean 
of the cholera epidemics of 1848 and 1854 in London, 
nearly 15 per 1,000 of those living under 19 feet of elevation | 
died to 1 per 1,000 of those at the highest elevation; and 
that if London be divided into terraces of different | 
degrees of elevation, the mortality from an epidemic of 
cholera is, in round numbers, inversely as the elevation. 

Another property of malaria is its power of producing 
fevers of the continued or ardent type, like our typhus | 
fever. And here let me observe, that any one who reads | 
the works of the physicians of classical antiquity, or even 
of our own Sydenham, may well be surprised and thank- | 
ful at the accounts of constant epidemic, and as they 
wore called, stationary fever, or fevers of the country, of 
which we have no practical knowledge in our happier | 
times. | 

Another point to be remarked in malaria, is the re- | 
w.akable way in which it enhances all diseases of 
ceceneration. The tun-bellies, crooked limbs, pale lips, | 
ait glandular swellings of the children, and the sickly, | 


wan appearance of the adults at Walcheren, were remark. | 
able 





Again, another point is the power it has of giving | 
intensity to almost any disease; of which the following | 
toay serve for an example :— 

In the years 1805 and 1806, certain regiments which 
were quartered at Hythe had an outbreak of ophthalmia, | 


woich they had previously contracted in Egypt. They lieves that scarlet fever can reach him only by contagion 





swamp. Moreover, in many parts of town, a fictitious 
elevation is created by means of made earth and rubbish, 
itself charged with offensive organic matter. I can point 
to examples in the Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, and 
Gloucester-road, South Kensington. I may conclude this 
part of my subject by submitting to your judgment the 
opinion that the preparation of the surface of the ground 
is a most important point, and the first point to be effected 
in the scientific construction of houses. 

On the second and third divisions of my subject, viz., 
diseases which arise from imperfect protection and want 
of house drainage, I have not time to treat; but whilst 
dismissing malaria, let me say one word on the kindred 
subject of damp. I have many cases collected from 
various parts of this parish, in which mere dampness 
by itself produced a most singular and uniform train of 
symptoms, consisting of extreme mental despondency, 
and accompanied with anzmia and bodily feebleness, 
and with a tendency to drink or to suicide. 

Passing over these matters, I now wish to direct your 
attention to a matter in which none of us can help being 
personally interested. I allude to the origin and propaga- 
tion of the common domestic pestilences, small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and others of the group. 

Consider, in the first place, the number of them. There 
are small-pox, measles, scarlet fever with diphtherite, and 
whooping cough, each of which is, so to say, the centre 
star of a host of satellites in the guise of chicken-pox, 
eruptions on the skin, mumps, and others ; which, being 
less frequent and less fatal, are not so much talked about, 
though they often cause most distressing illness. Now, 
it is worth remarking, that the average annual mortality 
from these four diseases, in the seven years 1848-54, was 
not less than 37,168. The total loss of our army in the 
Crimean war was under 22,000. 

Now, in respect of these four diseases, it is too often 
taught, both by members of my own ession, and by 
others, that they arise from what is called specific cun- 
tagion, that is to say, that they never arise de novo, or 
ab initio, out of filth and crowding; but that they abso- 
lutely require for their development a germ derived from 
some preceding case. 

Of course, it will be seen at a glance, that belief, in such 
a case, has some very practical bearings; for if a man be- 





were removed to Dover, and other places, without getting | from without, derived from some pre-existing case, he will | rl, 
rid of it; and on May 9, 1806, were sent to Riding-street | carefully look to his front door; he willexclade suspicious | years of perfect ventilation the deaths were reduced to 
barracks, twenty miles in the interior of Romney Marsh. | visitors, and perhaps famigate his letters, and the clothes | 4°81 per 1,000. Again, in April, 1850, the committee de- 


Dr. Vetch, who wrote a description of the disease, calls | 
attention to these emphatic facts; it was generated 
»mongst the debased inhabitants of the marshy svil of 
Egypt; when brought home, it first appeared in any 
virulence at Hythe, at the edge of Romney Marsh. At 
Riding-street, in the centre of the Marsh, it broke out 
with tenfold virulence; it assumed a remarkably mild 
form when the men were removed twenty-four miles from 
Riding-street to Maidstone; and an equally remarkably 
severe form on the return to Riding-street, when the 
assizes compelled the men to remove from Maidstone. 
Now if we consider these facts with regard to malaria, 
and remember that London like ancient Rome is, as the 
registrar-general says, built upon low hills, in the midst 
of an imperfectly reclaimed swamp; that it was once 
severely scourged by it; that even now there are occa- 
sional indications of its presence; and that it contains in 
itself the essence of all such diseases as can be produced 
by putridity and damp, besides those which are special 
to itself, and that it aggravates all; the practical question 
arises, is it not worth while to take even superfluous pre- 
caution to get rid of every trace of the evil, and to avoid 
every thing which would tend to create it artificially? 

Now it will be well worth asking, are there any pre- 
sent indications of the presence of malaria in London? I 
believe that it does exist, though generally in a masked 
form, and undistinguishable from other prevailing sources 
ofitiness. Let me give the following instance :— 

My attention was called to a small cluster of houses, 
inhabited by respectable tradespeople, and with no want 
of drainage or ventilation. In the first place a healthy 
girl of 18 years of age died of fever at No. 12. Two cases 
of fever then occurred at No. 11. A year afterwards, 
another case of anomalous fever at No. 12. This year I 
saw some people from No. 10; the children suffering from 
diseases of degeneration; the mother toid me that last 
year she had a regular tertian ague, though she had never 
been out of London. I have long known of these houses, 
that they stand on the side of a hill, on the very edge of a 
bank of clay, parallel with Piccadilly, which banks up the 
water in the gravel behind; and that the basements of 
these houses are always wet, sometimes flooded ; and just 
the place where theoretically ague might be expected. 

A friend of mine lived at Kilburn for some years, with 
nothing worse than occasional rheumatism; and never 
anything like fever or ague: moreover, ague was un- 
known, and fever very rare indeed in the place, till in the 
winter of 57—58, a railway was constructed, and an em- 
bankment 25 feet high, made of clay from under Lord’s Hill, 
at Hampstead. The first effect was to cut off ventilation, 
and render my friend’s garden damp; bat so soon as the 
hot sun acted on this bank, it produced emanations which 
poisoned every member of the family, more or less. The 
eldest son had a continued fever, preceded by great 
depression, sighing, and ocular spectra; two of the 
daughters had severe tertian ague; another, mumps and 
slighter ague; the servants and wife were similarly 
affected, and several other cases of ague in Kilburn. 

It must be remarked, too, that there are ague years, 
as 1661 and 1683; and in our time, 1827 and 1858, when 
it prevailed unusually in London. 

Moreover, there are many instances of the spread of 


disease, which, in the absence of personal contagion or 


other common source, can scarcely help being attributed | order to escape the hospital fever, "and went home and 
to malaria ; and there is no reason to doubt that organic 


emanations from an undrained soil ar¢ similar to those | of any military surgeon are full of instances of what is 


from sewers. 


_It seems physically certain that malaria may be got| hospitals, or, in plain English, the patients’ wounds 
rid of by deep drainage. I do not mean merely the closed | would bleed to death unless they got out of the hos. 
pipes and impervious channels by which house drainage | pital air. 
and surface water are carried away, but the porous pipes 
employed by the scientific farmer, The philosophy of the | miasma. 
thing is obvious. A constantly descending capiliary cur- | pyzemia, a condition in which a patient perishes with 
rent of water, bringing with it the atmospheric air | universal abscesses, or you may have low inflammation, 
through a porous soil, provides for the oxidation of all | or diffase inflammation ; each of which can be propagated 
noxious matters: but this oxidation is conditional on | artificially, and reproduce either of the others; and this 
free access of air, which the displacement of absorbed ‘ 


water causes. 


bourhoods in the outskirts of London, on a clay soil 


but as things sre, you may see houses erected on a clay 


soil, covered with stagnant water, which is just concealed | died of “low inflammation.” 
hy a little made ground. Last summer, too, I saw at ation.” I beard one of the young 


Weymouth, a whole row of new houses standing in a/ bed 19, which gets all the fumes of the water-closels; every 





If this were attended to, probably we | aided by a blast of sewer air. 
should hear less of the fevers which prevail in new neigh- 


which come from the laundress ; and in so doing, be will | 
do well. But he possibly may neglect to see where it is | 
that the air of the house comes from by night, when his | 
street door is closed up, and every aperture rendered as 
impervious as possible by which a clear current may 
enter; and he may neither know nor care that the air of 
his bedroom enters through an ill-fitting door in the base- 
ment, where it has received contributions from a dust- bin, 
from a cellar full of mouldering old hampers and straw, 
and from a damp coal-cellar and servants’ water-closet | 
in the area. 

Now, partly under the influence of this doctrine of | 
specific contagion, and partly from the fact that these 
four maladies and their satellites for the most part attack 
us but once in our lives, the public mind has attained to 
a wonderful degree of apathy and acquiescence, insomuch 
that we are accustomed to look upon them as necessary 
and unavoidable evils, and to think that the annual loss 
of 37,000 lives may be lamented, but cannot be helped. 

If 1 can succeed in dislodging this doctrine, and ren- 
dering it probable to yon that they do arise from the same 
class of causes as did the malignant fever in the hospital | 
at Feckenheim, | shall venture to hope that our time will | 
not have been quite wasted. 

Now, in the first place, let me remark that the above | 
four domestic pestilences are members of a very large | 
family of zymotic diseases, so called, some of which, 
likewise, were once regardéd as specific, but which now 
are admitted, on all hands, to be capable of being created 
when the necessary conditions are combined. 

Take, for example, typhus, or continued fever, which 
destroys 17,844 persons on an average per annum. I was | 











describing an outbreak of it amongst troops in Jersey, in | 
1806, and he says of the causes of fever, that they | 
are utterly unknown, and locked up in the bosom of the | 
Deity. When, too, I received my medical education at | 
King’s College, the professor of medicine, known to us | 
all as a most sagacious and benevolent physician, laid | 
particular stress on the doctrine that fever must come | 
by contagion, and that although dirt might create the | 
soil, it could not create the seed. But later research has | 
resolved typhus into groups. In one we recognize a fever | 
generated by the vapour of sewers; in another, the pro- | 
duct of overcrowding, and so on,—so that no one doubts | 
now that by putting the proper elements together, a | 
fever poison can be bred, as certainly as prussic acid 
can be formed in the laboratory of the chemist. 

Let me, in the second place, allude to that group of | 
zymotic diseases which are generated in hospitals, and I 
do so for the purpose not merely of showing that they, in 
their degree, serve amongst ourselves for laboratories of 
new diseases, as surely as did the hospitals of Fecken- 
heim, but likewise of paying a passing tribute to your 
President, whose papers on hospitals are not the least of 
his services to humanity. 

Begin, if you please, with the well-known story, a 
** Light for the Line,’’ by the authoress of ‘* Hedicy Vicars.” 
Thomas Ward, a young navigator, has his arm torn off, 
and suffered amputation at University College Hospital, 
and he lost his life because his blood was so poisoned by 
the hospital air, that it was unable to furnish material for 
healing the severed arteries. He was advised to leave, in 














bled to death in his cottage at Beckenham. The works 
called the hemorrhagic diathesis generated in military 


Numerous, indeed, are the varieties of effect of hospital 
You may have erysipelas, you may have 


more particularly if the native miasma of the hospital be 
Some time ago I witnessed a remarkable operation in 
; | one of the leading metropolitan hospitals. The skill and 
coolness of the surgeon were remarkable ; but the patient 


men attached to the hospital say; “that patient was in 


reading the other night an essay by a venerable friend, | 


patient in that bed dies after an operation. I entreated 
the surgeon not to put this one there; but he does not 
believe in sani measures.” 

But even these hospital diseases sink into insignificance 
in all other respects, when we consider the relation which 
they have to the death of women by puerperal fever, at 
the very time when they are most the objects of solicitude 
and affection. 

No one not in the medical profession can have an idea 
of the painful series of facts which have forced accou- 
cheurs to guard women inj childbirth from every source 
of putrid miasma, and which show that the putrid water- 
closet, or the ordinary canse of fever, or scarlet fever, may 
soon rob a house of the mother, and that wherever 
originated the fever may spread. 

Still more fully may the source of this domestic pesti- 
lence be found in that mistaken and unnatural institution, 
the Lying-in Hospital. For whole generations has it 
been known that what is death to the wounded soldier in 
the Military Hospital is equally death to the poor woman 
in the Lying-in Hospital. My friend, Dr. Robert Ferguson, 
some years physician to the General Lying-in Hospital 
and professor of Midwifery at King’s College, writing in 
1839, says,—‘‘ We have abundant evidence of the disease 
being most fatal in hospitals. Neither the skill, nursing, 
nor diet diminishes the mortality to a level with that of the 
out-door population; in her own home the patient is 
generally better placed with regard to ventilation than in 
most hospitals, and in no malady is pure air, quickly 
changed, so requisite as in the puerperal state; it is, in 
fact, the chief prophylactic. A lying-in hospital should 
consist either of a series of cottages, or its spacious wards 
should contain very few patients. When fever prevails 
the hospitals should be closed.’’ So wrote Dr. Ferguson 
in 1838. But General Routine, the oldest commander in 
the British army, reigns omnipotent elsewhere ; and in 
1858 the medical periodicals are furnished with fresh ac- 
counts of the manufacture of puerperal fever at the General 
Lying-in Hospital. Dr. Rigby, senior physician to the 
hospital, showed that, from January, 1837, to August, 
1841, the mortality of women in childbed was 76°05 per 
1,000. Then a ventilating system was established, and 
being obstinately misused by the nurses whilst the old 
open windows were in abeyance, the death-rate during the 
twelve months next after the hospital was re-opened was 
at the rate of 90°90 per 1,000. Then for a period of seven 


termined to discontinue the ventilation, and from this 
time to May, 1855, thirty women died, or at the rate of 
26°77 per 1,000. No evidence can be clearer than that the 
puerperal fever is an artificial disease, made out of pntrid 
vapours ; and that out of the cases in which it appears in 
private life some, at least, have received the contagion from 
hospitals. I must not quit this disease without noticing 
that there is a now almost obsolete disease—the erysipelas 
of infants—which is generated wherever the mothers die 
of puerperal fever; and that one disease—lock-jaw of 
infants—is now scarcely met with, even in Ireland. 

To conclude the catalogue of hospital diseases, I must 
not omit hospital gangrene,—a kind of mortification, 
attended with exudation of a leathery putrescent material, 
which is constantly generated in crowded military hos- 
pitals, and occasionally visits the civilones. There is a 
capital experiment recorded by Professor Brugmans, of 
Leyden. In 1798 hospital gangrene prevailed in a lower ward 
of an hospital in that city. A surgeon, in order to ventilate 
this ward, made an opening through the ceiling into the 
ward above, and in thirty hours the disease attacked the 
three patients in the upper ward who lay nearest the open- 
ing. Hospital gangrene of a wound and diphtherite in the 
throat present the closest analogies. 

Next, glancing in passing at the diseases which ensue 
more emphatically, although not all exclusively, from 
the sewer poison, that is, the typhoid fever, diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, and the severer cases of boil and car- 
buncle—all of which, if severe, are c< icable—let me 
allude to the vast ber of di of external surfaces 
which obey the same law as those under consideration, 
viz. that they may be engendered under certain conditions, 
and then spread to the healthy. Amongst such maladies 
are many known to us only by name, although vestiges 
of them are to be found in Jreland, such as the plica 
polonica, the button scurvy, sycosis menti, and the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages ; amongst them, too, are those 
maladies which are the appointed scourge of incontinence, 
respecting which the late army surgeon, William Fergus- 
son, expresses his belief, that wherever foul and promis-~- 
cuous immorality prevails there they will spring up. Let 
me allude, too, tothe Egyptian ophthaimia, which was the 
object of so mach dread and controversy in the last gene- 
ration. Never absent from the debased peasantry who 
occupy the crowded huts in the towns in the marshy soil of 
Egypt, it was brought home from that country by ourtroops 








| im 1806, and was propagated and flourished wherever it 


met with a congenial habitat; was often noticed to dis- 
appear during a march; was aggravated by close, damp 
air; but always has been, and is now certain to appear 
in Yorkshire schools, workhouses, and barracks, wherever 
the eyes are irritated and exposed to an atmosphere tainted 
with human exhalations. But nowhere was this more 


| palpable than in the case of slave ships; and there is an 


absolute truth in the tale sometimes told by poets, of a 
ship rolling about at the mercy of winds and waves, 
because first the unhappy captives and then the ship’s 
crew were blinded by contagious ophthalmia. 

Equally true is this with regard to the air passages. 
Let one or two persons ill with common catarrh, shut 
themselves up and create a vitiated atmosphere, and their 
visitors will, to my knowledge, run the greatest risk of 
“ catching cold.” 

Another disease, which at times creates an awful inte- 
rest from its great fatality when communicated to man, 
is the glanders, a well-known disease of the horse. But, 
although the effects of the glander poison are as 
and specific as possible, yet veterinarians have always 
maintained that it can anywhere be generated a initio, 
under the combined influence of low condition and bad 
air. The constancy with which it breaks out when horses 
are sent long voyages is worth noticing. 

Let me now touch in passing at some of the diseases of 
bygone days, at the Hungarian fever, for example, which 
was said to have been introduced by troops in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and to have ravaged England from 
one end to the other; and still better at the plague, of 
which Sir W. Petty, writing in 1633, declares that a visita- 
tion of it occurs once in twenty years, and that it carries 
off one-fifth of the population. Sydenham, treating of 
the causes of the plague, says they are “ matters, liké 
many others, upon which vain and arrogant philosophy 
speculates to no purpose ;” and proceeds to “thank the 
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hath willed that the plague shall occur at distant inter- ! evidence of which this is a specimen, in favour of the 


vals; and estimates that it visits the British Isles no) 


oftener than once in thirty or forty years; yet, says he, 
when it has done so, its attacks have been of more than 
ordinary severity, and with its fall complement of terrors. 
Moreover, there is always a pestilential condition left for 
some few years after a great plague year, like the glean- 
ing after harvest, so that a!l fevers take the plague cha- 


racter; just as in small-pox years, all fevers what- | 


ever take a small-pox character. 

I dare say that when Sydenham wrote, he would have 
thought it just as visionary to expect to be delivered from 
the plague, as some of us do from scarlet fever or 
whooping-cough. But the editor of the ‘ Collection of 
London Bills of Mortality in 1759,’? was able to say, 
** London has now been free from plague for 100 years. 
Was it then bred, or imported? ” 
imported no longer? The Great Fire may have destroyed 
the breeding- places, but could not have hindered import- 
ation. 

This is just the question which we ought to put with 
regard to our four domestic pestilences. Are they bred, 
or are they imported? And it surely comes within the 
scope of your profession to consider it; for if, as I hope 


to show, when they virulently break out in, and spread in | 


any house, it is not because they are imported, but gene- 
rated out of surrounding conditions, then the prevention 
and eradication of these plagues rests with you. 

Mind, I do not deny that these pestilences cannot 
spread by contagion ; quite the reverse: but what I affirm 
is, that they from time arise up here and there de noro out 
of the malaria, or the defective house-drainage, or the 
want of ventilation of our own houses. 

Now let me give some instances of the scarlet fever, or 


If imported, why is it | 


ah initio origin of scarlet fever and its allies ; an opinion 
| which has arisen independently in my own mind, and has 
been, as I conceive, confirmed by the inexorable logic of 
| facts. 
Evidence of the same kind exists for the independent 
origin of smal!-yox and measles, although in lesser 
| degree. But time warns me to come to my conclusion. 
In the remarks which I have made, I have confined 
| myself, as I said | would, entirely to the medical side of 
the question. I have purposely abstained from entering 
into any details of construction or arrangement, cn which 
points I should come here to hear, and not to speak. But 
after full consideration, I determined to confine myself to 
| the natural history of disease, being convinced that every 
| study of nature, whether in her order or disorder, must 
lead to good resuits; and that when once it is stated 
emphatically that good drainage, fresh air, sunlight, and 
space are antidotes to all diseases arising from houses, it 
only requires to bring before you ample stores of medical 
facts, showing the intensity of the evils to be combated, 
| and you will not fail to devise and apply the structural 
preventives and remedies. For if it be not known and 
believed that hospital gangrene, puerperal fever, and 
scarlet fever arise out of certain conditions, how can the 
| constructor be expected to take pains to avert them? If 
| it be not known or believed that sunlight and air are 
| necessary to protect children from scrofula, why should 
not the architect build a low room, with borrowed 
| light, for an infant school? and so of the rest. But I will 
| conclude with offering four brief suggestions, arising out 
| of the general view of the subject. 
In the first place, your Institute will render an essential 


service to humanity, not merely if you insist on a know- | 


throat group, including diphtherite and the varieties of | ledge of the conditions which render houses healthy or 


putrid sore-throat, which have convinced me that they 


| the reverse, from candidates who are entering your pro- | 


are the products of putrid vapour, just as typhoid fever | fession; but stil! more if such a state of professional 


and cholera are. 


ethics or etiquette be cultivated, that designers of houses 


The difficulty of precisely fixing on the very site of an | of every grade shall be deterred, both by conscience and 
outbreak in a large town is very great ; not so in a remote | by a regard for professional opinion, from designing, and 


country seaside village, at the extremity of a peninsula, 
which is emphatically no thoroughfare. Such a viliage is 
Swanage, in Dorsetshire, where scarlet fever broke out 
some years since, amongst the patients of my friend, Mr. 
Willcox, who gave me the particulars. 


simultaneously affecting thirteen members of a family, | diphtherite. $ i ) 
on whose premises a foul cesspool, unemptied for years, | p!oyed in controlling the ignorance and cupidity of the | 


had barst. There was no other case for many miles 
around, till Mr. Willcox carried the infection uncon- 
sciously to a poor woman on the other side a hill, from 
whom it spread, from one to another, till there were 170 
patients and three deaths. When Mr. Willcox was laid up 
with it, the infection ceased. 

In Wareham, in 1859, Mr. Willcox distinctly traced an 
outbreak of scarlet. fever in a row of smail houses, to the 
emanations from a putrid ditch opposite, which received 
the sewage of the upper part of the town. 

The inspector of nuisances ofthis parish, whilst super- 
intending the opening of a cesspool in a house which had 
been infected with scarlet fever, and which was examined 
on that account, was smitten with the emanations, and 
went home ill with the fever, which began then and there. 


The first case of diphtherite I ever saw was on the 7th | 


July, 1855, in the person of a lady staying at a private 
hotel, in Dover-street. Her maid and son took the 
disease afterwards. All were exposed to vapours from a 
cabinet in their suite of apartments, which ought to have 
poisoned some one. 

Three deaths from diphtherite occured in the winter of 
1858-59, at 209, Oxford-street, and one in a contiguous 
and communicating house, 17, Hanover-place. Com- 
plaint was made that the air of these houses was nauseous 
in the extreme; and it was found that it stood over 
a putrid swamp, composed of its own sewage, which had 
had no means of escape for a generation. All the work- 
men employed in excavating this were laid up with 
severe sore throat. 

Five deaths of children and one severe illness of a 
woman, occurred in one house, No. 15, Woodstock- 
street, in March and Apri], 1859. All these persons lived 
in the back of the house; none who lived in the front 
were ill. In the back kitchen, it is reported, that there 
was a current of sewer air, of most offensive odour, from 
av untrapped sink. 

A remarkable point is, how scarlatina, diphtherite, 
putrid sore throat, and measles herd together. If three 
or four persons die in one house, under different medical 
authorities, one will return his case of death as measles ; 
another his as diptherite ; another as putrid sore throat ; 
and another as scariatina. 

My own conviction is, that each of these maladies, with 
their congeners, smal!-pox and whooping-cough, are so 
many products of putrid earth, putrid water, and putrid 
air, festering in the dwellings around us. 


from sanctioning such designs of houses, or the subsequent 
enlargement or alteration of houses as shall render them 
unhealthy ; such as putting five houses where there is 


room for four only, and so depriving one of air 3 as is the | 
It began by | case with my friend’s house, who lost his child from 


Your professional weight wiil be well em- 


| owners of houses. ; 

Secondly, I would suggest the expediency of experi- 
ment in the construction of houses upon improved con- 
| ditions. At present our experiments are irremediable ; 
for when the house is built it cannot be pulled down ; but 
that which is wanted, is power to erect experimental 


on warming and ventilation. For instance, as chemical 
knowledge increases, we see the folly of sending a large 
portion of our fuel up our chimneys ; and as towns 
| increase, the air of a wide area becomes daily more con- 
| taminated from a thousand causes, and it becomes most 
desirable to remove not merely the opaque but the trans- 
parent products of combustion, such as sulphureous acid 
and the like. In fact, there would be no impossibility in 
conveying all the foul air out of a block of houses, by one 
channel, and washing it from its impurities before it is 
allowed to mix with the atmosphere. But for these 
purposes experiments are needed, which your Institute 
may procure, but which would be hopeless for private 
individuals. 

In the third place, it appears absolutely necessary to 
utterly remove the old, di‘apidated, dark, squalid, damp 
tenements which cover a large area of this metropolis. 
Practically speaking, they are perfectly incurable, and 
they serve only as a nursery of an enfeebdled and sensual 


population. There are houses close by from which disease 


is never absent; the soil is sodden with damp, and riddled 
with drains and cesspools; the walls damp and saturated 
with the exhalations of years; the wood, decayed and 
spongy, full of vermin, never looking clean, and from its 
porosity refusing to dry if washed. Such houses are 
utterly hopeless; and it is evident that it would be a 
boon to humanity, if the districts where they prevail 
could be razed to the ground, the surface excavated, and 
then covered with dwellings, which would admit the light 
and air, and encourage cleanliness. 

Lastly, let me say, that looking to the number of the 
conveniences of life which society intervenes to procure 
for its poorer members, such as churches, clergy, schools, 
libraries, baths, washhouses, saving-banks, clubs, hos- 
| pitals, and dispensaries; relief in destitution, over and 
above the legal pittance; work for the unemployed, 
reformatories for the fallen, and even protection of the 
brute from cruelty, it were reasonable to extend the 
| present machinery for providing homes for the poor, and 
controlling them. At present we have associations which 





houses, such as that described in the Government Report | 


centuries the extreme improbability of our having many 
buildings remaining of a date anterior to that period. He 
considered the crypts of Rescham and Ripon, however, 
to be really the work of St. Wilfred, and that a small por- 
tion of the walls of St. Martin’s Church at Canterbury 
belongs to the Roman-British period, and that probably 
the oratory of St. Piran, in Cornwall, and part of the 
walls of the church at Briseworth, and possibly some few 
others may belong to the period between the departure of 
the Romans and the year 1000, but that the remains of 
the period are few and unimportant. He mentioned the 
well-known skill of the Anglo-Saxons in working precious 
metals, and the recorded instances of the walls of their 
wooden churches being covered with plates of metal— 
first of lead, then of gold—and the probability that their 
capitals were formed of thin plates of metal beaten out 
into the usnul conventional foliage, and thought there 
might be some truth in Mr. Skidmore’s theory, that these 
metal capitals afterwards served as patterns for the con- 
ventional foliage of stoue in the twelith and thirteenth 
centuries. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 15, Mr. Parker gave his second 
lecture on the history of architecture in England, com- 
prising the eleventh century. He considered this as the 
period when medizeva! architecture properly begins, and 
| it was a very important building era which has been com- 
| monly overlooked. He said the great building move- 
| ment began early in the century, and that the carliest 
| efforts were very rude, but a gradual, steady progress 
| was made. Nearly all the remains of churches in what is 
| called the Anglo-saxon style belonged to this century, 
jand that the date of 1056 given by the inscription on 
Deerhurst church (now preserved among the Arundel 
| marbles at Oxford) might be taken as a key to the history 
| of the whole, as the characteristic features of the style 
were nearly ali found in that church. Of the hundred 
churches which possessed the same features in a greater 
or less degree, some he considered rather earher and 
| Others rather later. He remarked that the long and short 
| wo.k and balusters in the windows marked the hand of 
carpenters rather than of masons; that these buildings 
| were copied from those which they had before their eyes, 
as they had no others to copy from, and that they were 
peculiar to England, because on the Continent the people 
had Roman buildings remaining which served them for 
models. The Normans, he said, were better masons than 
the Saxons, and the art of building improved rapidly from 
}a@ closer intercourse with Normandy. But the Norman 
mode of building was introduced before the Conquest, 
and we had considerable remains of the abbey of Edward 
the Confessor at Westminster (of which Mr. Scott’s 
drawings were exhibited). The architecture was very 
massive and simple, and afforded an excellent starting 
point for the history of the Norman style in England. 
| During the reign ot the Conqueror few buildirgs were 
completed, though many were begun ; forty-eight castles 
were building, besides several abbeys, and these probably 
furnished work enough for the Norman masons. But he 
| thought that the parish churches still continued to be 
| built by the Saxons, after their own fashion, though with 
better masonry. ‘The principal Anglo-Saxon churches 
| mentioned as probably buiit before the Conquest were, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts; Eari’s Barton, Deerhurst, 
| Gloucestershire; the transepts of Stow, Lincolnshire ; 
|and Barnock, North Hauts. Engravings of these and 
| severa] others of the same character were shown, after the 
; Conquest, but ofthe time of the Conqueror. St. Michael’s 
tower, Oxford (which he compared with the keep of 
| Oxford Castle, and showed that there was not mach dif- 
| ference between them), he cited as one of the best exam- 
; ples. Sompting, in Sussex, St. Benet’s, at Cambridge, 
Wootten Warven, in Warwickshire, he assigned also to the 
| time of the Conqueror. Jarrow and Monk's Wearmouth 
were recorded by Simeon of Durham to have been rebuilt 
; at this period. St. Aiban’s Abbey was almost of Saxon 

character, at least the early parts, which were built at this 
|time. Several foreign churches were mentioned, and a 
| cantion given that the dates given in foreign guide- books 
| were usually those of the foundation ouly, without any 
| reference tothe rebuilding. St. Stephen's, or the ‘* Abbaie 
| aux Hommes,”’ and the *‘ Abbaie aux Dames,”’ at Caen, 
| in Normandy, he stated to have been both almost entirely 
| rebuilt, the only parts of the time of William being the 
| transepts and the lower part of the west front of St. 

Stephen’s, and this work he showed to be very little in 
| advance of that of the Confessor’s, at Westminster. The 
| original parts of Westminster, the crypt and the transepts, 
| were of much the same character, aud the Royal Chapel 
| in the White Tower of London is not more advanced. 
| Whatever sculpture they found there had evidently been 
| done afterwards, the original work having been quite 
| plain, and the capitals of the cushion shape, a cube with 
the corners rounded off. As the great advance in the 
| Norman style belongs to the time of William Rufus, he 





Last month a party of benevolent gentlemen under- | erect or repair model dwellings here and there: and all | thought it better to defer it to his next lecture. 


took a sanitary walk through some of the: homes of the | honour be to them. 


But we really want bodies whose 


poor in St. George’s, Hanover-square. One soon was | functions shall be conterminous with every parish, which 
obliged to leave—the air of the houses made his throat | shall take poor dwellings whenever vacant ; compete with 


sore. 


ithe present sordid owners of house property; take, 


It is constantly observed by those who have to work | cleanse, improve, and let poor apartments at such a rate 


the sanitary machinery of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, that all these diseases flourish and 
fade side by side ; and that the accumulating evidence of 
a common origin is invincible. 

Even whilst I am writing this, a friend calls to tell me 
of the death, from diphtherite, of the child of a mutual 
triend, this 17th February, 1860. 

I ask the question, “‘ Is the house healthy ?’’— ‘* Oh! 
dear no; there is no staircase window; the house is 
always stuffy, and never can be sweet; besides, the water- 
closets are within the house, and in some of the bed- 
rooms—— *’ 

“Has there been illness before; and if so, in any parti- 
cular part of the hou:e?”’—** Oh! yes; amongst the 
children ; they had cholera in 1856; and in April, 1858, 
there were such symptoms of poisoning amongst the 
nursemaids and children, that the father of the family 
sent some of the water to be analyzed. No poison was 
found in the water; but it was found that a constant 
current of foul air ascended into the nursery, through an 
untrapped sink, from the drains below. The children all 
look blanched and anzmic, and are never well at home. 
The house has been particularly offensive of late through 
leakage from the sewers of the next house.”’ 

“ Is it an old worn-out house in a back street > ’’—‘‘ No, 
a house quite new, in a first-rate street, and at an enor- 
mous rent.”’ 

All that professional skill, affection, nursing, and lavish 
nourishment could effect, was done for this poor child ; 
but the question will occur to every one, was she not 
poisoned by the air of the honse? 

Iam unable, for want of time to adduce more of the 


as shall just avoid Joss; and find their profit in an im- 
proved public health. 

This subject, however, must be developed elsewhere. 
Let me repeat, in conclusion, that the diphtherite which 
will occasionally intrude into the best coustructed house, 
if not developed there, is a sign of the existence of houses 
elsewhere of which I would be glad to see the site put 
into your hands, to be covered with new buildings. 








LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, AT THE OXFORD ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, February 8th, Mr. Parker delivered the 
first of his series of lectures on the History of Architec- 
ture in England. He used the word architecture in its 
most comprehensive sense, as including human habita- 
tions and constructions of ali kinds. He considered some 
of the Cromlecks or Dolmers as probably the earliest 
structures remaining. Next to these, the pillar stones or 
Menhirs, and the Druidical circles, which he considered 
as temples placed in cemeteries, and also serving as places 
of assemb.y for the people. In all these respects they 
correspond with the Gilgals of the ancient Israelites, 
and the ancient Briton name for them is Galzals. He 
gave a concise account of the principa! earthworks 
remaining in England. He then passed on to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and gave nearly all the passages relating to build- 
ings in Bede and the Saxon Chronicle, urging, on account 








of the devastation of the Danes in the ninth and tenth 





| 





| WORKS IN THE PARKS. 
| Since the secession of Lord Llanover from the 
Woods and Forests, there has been a marked 
| alteration in the management of the parks. Much 
|of what he had performed of ornamentation has 
| been wholly and wantonly despoiled. The beau- 
|tiful shrub and flower borders, extending from 
Stanhope to Cumberland Gate, now lie in desolate 
fallow, and, as it appears from the replies given 
by the Premier to the M.P. for Marylebone, all 
|the work is to be done over again; that is, the 
shrubs which were set down by the heels in Ken- 
sington-gardens ure to be replanted, and new seeds 
are to be sown, to reinstate the flower borders. 
The margin of Piccadilly, also, is again to be em- 
bellished as before; and all this waste has been 
committed, as it would appear, not by the sanction 
of the late Mr. Fitzroy, but by the hand of some 
unaccountable underling or tyro in office—by some 
modern adventuring Capability Brown, whose name 
has been studiously concealed ! 

As to the assertion that shrubs or flowers did 
not thrive, nothing could be more palpably untrue; 
for no private rural shrubbery could present a 
more thriving appearance than the border along 
Park-lane, as seen last summer, all glorious and 
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redolent in bloom. The border next Piccadilly 
was certainly not so favourable for flowers ; still 
they blossomed, despite the incessant thunder of 
omnibuses; and the various shrubs, laburnums, 
thorns, and lilacs, whilst they offered a pleasing 
screen from within, flourished, ay, even under the 
trees, as in mockery of their denaturalized and 
civic position. Let those who saw it last summer 
compare the open iron railing and the view of 
Buckingham Palace with its aspect when the 
hawthorn bloomed. All this, however, is to be 
restored, perhaps only at the cost of 1,000/. and 
the loss of a year’s growth. 

So much for the management of the “terra 
firma.” There was, however, a question about 
the water, which agitated the public mind. It 
was found that the Serpentine had become pol- 
luted and fetid; that it was dangerous both to the 
health of the crowds habitually bathing there, and 
even to the livesof many. Numerous suggestions 
were made by the Builder and by the Times for 
the correction of these sad disadvantages, and cor- 
respondenees with the late Chief Commissioner 
were published, clearly showing that a largely 
increased supply of water was requisite for its 
purification. In these reports estimates and figures 
were given of the expense, and one in particular, 
sent in by the engineers of St. James’s “Canal” im- 
provements, and of the Trafalgar fountains, pro- 
posed to supply two million gallons daily during 
the summer, and one million during the winter 
months, for 16,000/.; and to give distinct supplies 
of fresh spring water to St. James’s Park, Bucking- 
ham Palace-gardens, and the Serpentine, for a total 
annual cost of 1,000/. a-year, so as at the same 
time to effectively change the whole body of the 
Serpentine once a month, and to gratify the 
public with a real and incessant cascade at the 
Knightsbridge pond head! 

These propositions were made on the 5th of 
August, 1859, and rejected by “my lords” on the 
following day. 

At the same time, the same firm offered, for the 
Serpentine alone, to supply one million gallons 
daily to Kensington Palace-gardens, and thence 
to the Serpentine, for 11,500/., and to work it at 
the charge of 700/. a year. This proposal the 
secretary also rejected on the 11th August, 1859, 


BALL FOR THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 

THe newly-decorated Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s, received, on the 16th inst., the friends 
of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, to the 
number of about 520, and the ball passed off with 
great satisfaction to those who were present, and 
the gain of more than 100/. to the excellent 
charity in whose cause they had assembled. Mr. 
Joseph Bird officiated, as he has heretofore done, 
honorary secretary, and with Mr. A. G. Harris, 
the acting secretary of the institution, exerted 
himself to ensure the comfort of the visitors. 

The rooms look bright and pleasant with their 
new face, and, if we consider the haste in which 
the works were executed, are creditable to Mr. 
Kuckuck’s skill as a decorator. 











PLEYL LAND COMPETITION, 

THE committee have awarded the first premium 
of twenty guineas to Mr. George Felton, archi- 
tect, Llandudno; and the second of ten guineas, 
to Messrs. Williams and Underwood, architects, 
Denbigh. And, inasmuch as many of the plans 

d considerable merit, the committee 
awarded a third premium of five guineas, to Mr. 
George Toussaint, of Deva-terrace, Chester. 





A MISCREANT IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Ir is with very great regret we notice that the 
authorities of the British Museum connected with 
the library, have felt it necessary to exhibit certain 
mutilated books in the reading-room, with a note 
directing attention to the circumstance that por- 
tions have been torn out by some person or persons 
who have visited the room. In one of these, 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, several leaves have 
been wilfully abstracted, and from an atlas a large 
map has been torn. 

The principal librarian, in directing attention 
to this most disgraceful act, expresses a hope, 
in which we cordially join, that the readers will 
endeavour to discover and put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings in future. We are sure that no one, 
except those concerned in this infamous act, can | 








“ by order of the Chief Commissioner.” 

These data are given from published documents, 
in apprehension that the works now in operation, | 
whatever may be the cost thereof, will turn out | 
wholly insufficient for the objects so much needed 


by the public, in securing either pure water or a | scoundrel. 


quantity sufficient to meet even the waste by 


evaporation, not to speak at all of the ornamental | 


or landscape effect. 

Now, a contract has been actually concluded at 
amuch larger sum, for only pumping back the 
natural supply of the Serpentine into a filtering 
bed at the Westbourne end, whence it is to be 
under constant process of filtration, and return to 
feed the whole expanse of a mile in length. 


At this moment, about an acre and a half of | pave lately had the b : 
‘ : . y had the butt inspected by a Govern- 
the water-bed is dammed off; the slush or mud | ment official from Hythe, who has reported against 


is being cleared out; tunnels are being built, | ;¢, 


and iron pipes laid, to withdraw the same_ 
identical bath suds of two thousand washers daily, | 
and to return it gradually into this Lake of | 
Acheron by way of purification. 


all ; for a steam-engine, and, of course, a house, is | common but mistaken notion, that such an ar- 
to be placed on an insulated tongue, close to the | rangement would save an architect’s commission. 


bridge at the Victoria-gate entrance. 

There is an apprehension, not a little excited by 
recent spoliations, that new men may seek to win 
laurels by short cuts, if not by daring raids 
against good taste or common sense: no mean 
skill in diplomacy has been exercised to shield 
wrong-doers already; and the fear is that poli- 
ticians, and not engineers, are at the head of the 
Improvement Commission. 

Save us, oh! save us, the little of nature that 
remains in the metropolis; or, if violence is done 
to simplicity,—if we are bereft of the ornamental 
and beautiful,—substitute what is really effective 
and useful. 


It is not only the needless waste of large sums | thick, the windows large, and the ventilation 
of money that is dreaded, but the failure of|ample. There is, however, no out-door accommo- 
puerile plans (that of a table fountain-toy), the | dation; and a pump and sink cannot be afforded 


adoption whereof would be a national disgrace. 
QuonpDaM, 











Fatmouts Docks.—Messrs. William and John 
Freeman have received the formal acceptance of 
their tender for the supply of granite for the con- 


struction of these works. The half-yearly meeting 
of the Docks Company is appointed to be held on 
Tuesday, the 28th instant, and Lord Falmouth 
has accepted the invitation of the directors to lay 
the foundation-stone of the breakwater on the day 
of the meeting. 


a 


| 





But this is not | pished his own design,—we presume under the 


fail to regret this most unpleasant occurrence, and | 
hope that the delinquent or delinquents will be | 
brought to justice. An offence such as this can- 
not be too severely reprobated. Every reader has 
an interest in discovering and punishing the 





CAMBRIDGE RIFLE BUTT. 

THE committee of the rifle club have purchased 
apiece of ground about 450 yards by 50 yards, 
and erected at the end a brick wall, plated with 
|iron. Several persons interested in property 
| within the line of fire, have threatened legal pro- 
| ceedings on the ground that the wall afforded 
insufficient security to them. The committee 


He requires additional work to the extent of 
about 350/., to be executed before he can allow it 
to be used. 

The butt was erected by a builder who fur- 


There are other rifle corps who appear to be at 
sea in this respect: they are unable to use their 
barrel because they can’t get their butt. 








COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


Miss Martingav gives, in Once a Week, the 
particulars of such a cottage as can be built in 
Westmoreland for 607. “ By the plan,” says the 
lady, “it will be seen that there is a fair-sized 
front room [13 feet by 10 feet], akitchen [12 feet 
by 10 feet 6 inches}, and two bed-rooms above, 
all having fire-places, by the chimney running up 
the middle of the house. The walls are two feet 





for the money. The items of cost are these, 
‘walling’ comprehending the entire building, 
and paving, and all the stones of the walls :— 


OM “aiicaierupnhnnvchonnoccaee coneda £23 0 0 
PUNE, -tiinescnvsssnccvesidchonnacs 700 
NN ii Sek ansciite vehi iescas 10 0 0 
Carpenter’s work, which includes 
the entire fitting up of the 
OO Sits ctcncccdiesditeakxahes 20 0 0 
£60 0 0” 


lend countenance to any extent to the construc- 
tion of labourers’ cottages with only two bedrooms : 
there should always be three; so that the male 
and female children may be separated. 

We take the opportunity of mentioning again 
“The Cottage Improvement Society,” Adam-street, 
Adelphi. The cottages, with three bed-rooms, of 
which they have circulated plans, can be erected 
for 160 guineas the pair. ttages for families 
with only two bed-rooms lead to an incredible 
amount of vice. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


WE must remind our readers that the tenth 
exhibition will be opened to the public on the 11th 
of April next, and will remain open till the 30th 
day of June. All drawings and models must be 
delivered on the 20th of March. It is suggested 
that the description sent with each drawing should 
contain an account of materials, cost after com- 
pletion, object, &c., of the building or design. 

Plans and sections intended only to illustrate 
arrangement, should be drawn to a small scale. 
Inattention to these points, it is mentioned, will, 
in many cases, cause plans and sections to be left 
anhung. 

There will be a department for models, carvings, 
decorations, specimens of manufactures, and in- 
ventions connected with building, as heretofore. 





TREATMENT OF TENDERS FROM 
BUILDERS. 


Srr,—Will you please insert the following in 
your next paper, as we most strongly protest 
against the system adopted in the decision of this 
contract. 

We are informed by the architect that his 
client “avails himself of the privilege of a clause” 
in the advertisement for tenders, viz,, “ lowest nor 
any tender necessarily accepted ;” as, it appears to 
us to enable him to get an idea of the cost at the 
expense of time and trouble of the five or six 
builders who estimate. If parties about to build 
have not sufficient confidence in their architect 
and builder, why not pursue a straightforward 
and upright course, and employ a disinterested 
surveyor to go through the building estimate, 
aud pay the surveyor for it ? 

OnE OF THE FIvE. 





Villa Residence, Atherstone.—The contract for this work 
was this day (February 16th) let to Messrs. J. G. & John 
Fox, for the sum of 2,900/., subject to a reasonable 
reduction on the price of timber in case the duty should 
be reduced. 

The following tenders were received :— 





DUNE abkanvasaece sade hsneti £3,620 0 0 
Haddon & Meredith . $e 3,100 0 0 
BPOMCES oc.cccescscaes oe 2,978 0 0 
PL on ttda onpanedecennes.es 2,890 0 0 
PORE... nncdccccccenensstecnes 0 0 


2,837 
R. Jenninos, Architect, 








THE MORNING ROOM AT ASHRIDGE. 


Srr,—At the same time that I thank you for 
exhibiting to us such a chvice and unusual subject 
as the “ Morning Room at Ashridge,” I must say 
that it would have been all the more valuable and 
interesting had Mr. Digby Wyatt volunteered, or 
had yon extorted from him, some particulars that 
would enable us to understand what cannot pos- 
sibly be made out from the partial view of the room. 
To the best of my power of computation, it would 
not have taken many columns to state the actual 
dimensions of the room, that of height included. 
What one is most of all at a loss to understand is, 
whether there be a corresponding loggia or pil- 
lared recess on the side opposite to the one shown 
in the drawing. 

Craving permission to do so, I would further 
remark that the room does not at all answer to 
the character of a morning one, the style of its 
decoration being so exceedingly ornate : this, how- 
ever, partakes of hypercriticism. A very positive 
objection, on the contrary, may be urged against 
the fireplace and chimney-piece, as being not only 
a decidedly uncouth feature, but one quite at 
variance with nearly all the rest of the design. I 
desist from further observations, or I should pro- 
test against the gratuitous offensiveness, to my 
eye at least, occasioned by the top of the curtain, 
before the book-shelves being lower than that of 
the books on the uppermost shelf; yet nothing 
was easier than to avoid such defect, and, at = 
same time, consult architectural consistency, 
merely continuing the entire entablature ted 
spondingly with that over the two projecting 
columns. It will very likely be said, in excuse 
for it, that, after all, such irregularity is a very 








It is to be regretted that Miss Martineau should 


trifling offence,—one scarcely worth animadvert- 
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ing upon. But then “the smallest speck is seen on 
snow : ” we are therefore warranted in looking for 
and demanding the most conscientious observance 
of synthesis and symmetry in architectural design ; 
notwithstanding that, a new school of architec- 
tural antinomianism has now come up, and 
preaches up the disregard of architectural rythm 
as a certain and safe short-cut to architectural 
eloquence. My pen itches to say a great deal 
more on this abominable heresy. But the safer 
course may be to add no more than yours, &c.— 
ZETA. 





BISHOP AUCKLAND COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I really am of opinion that the profession are 
much indebted to the Northern Architectural Association 
for the resolutions they passed and addressed to the 
directors of the Bishop Auckland Town-ball and Market, 
and it is to be hoped that those gentlemen will not only 
be induced to revise their decision by being guided by the 
opinion of those who are capable of forming a correct 
judgment on the labours of the architect in preparing a 
design for such a building, but that they may, with others, 
totally relinquish the idea of placing a value of 5/. on any 
set of drawings they may choose to select. It is time that 
such a course was put a stop to, and the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association merit the thanks of the profession. 

A SuBscriBer. 





LYNCOMBE CEMETERY CHAPELS COM- 
PETITION. 


Some time since an advertisement appeared in the 
columns of the Bui/der, offering the munificent premium of 
10/. for plans of chapels, &c. for this cemetery. Some forty 
architects responded to this advertisement. The Board, 
by advertising in the Builder, had thrown the matter open 
to the whole profession, yet, as I am informed, one of the 
first resolutions proposed was, that all designs not sent in 
by Bath architects should be at once excluded. Although 
this resolution was rejected by a small majority, yet there 
can be no doubt but thata design from Darlington would 
have been selected, had it been sent in by a local architect. 

The Board allowed the names of competitors to appear. 
The Board limited architects to an expenditure of 1,500/.; 
yet they accepted a design from a local man, the lowest 
responsible teuder for which is, as I am informed, 2,300/. 

A CompeErTitor. 





ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


GAY Uv. DICKSON AND OTHERS.—COURT OF 
COMMON PLEAS. 


Mr. Lusn, Q.C., and Mr. Barnard appeared for the 
plaintiff; and Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
and Mr. Dowdeswell, for the defendants. 

The declaration stated that the defendants were em- 
ployed by the plaintiffas surveyors to value the beneficial 
interest of one Benjamin Parker, in the lease of certain 
premises at Miliwali, together with the plant and ma- 
chinery thereupon, and required to report whether the in- 
terest of Parker in the said premises, plant, &c., was of 
sufficient value to warrant an advance to Parker upon 
mortgage by the plaintiff of 2,00vl. upon the security of 
such interest ; that the defendants reported that the said 
interest was of sufficient value to secure such advance ; 


that the plaintiff had thereupon advanced to Parker the | 


sum of 1,900/.; that the interest of Parker was not, in 
fact, of sufficient value to secure such advance, whereby 
the plaintiff was damaged, &c. 

The circums:ances of the case were that in November, 
1857, Parker, who was the lessee cf the premises in ques- 
tion, being then under p jary embarr t, anda 
prisoner in the Queen’s Bench Prison, made applications 
fora loan of 2,0v0/. to an attorney named Marsden, who, 
acting conjointly with an attorney’s clerk named Brady, 
@ friend of the plaintiff, undertook to find the money. 
The plaintiff having that sum for investment, two of the 
defendants, Messrs. Dickson & Davenport, who carry on 
business as surveyors, vaiuers, &c., in Bucklersbury, 
were employed by Marsden and Brady to survey the pre- 
mises, pliant, machinery, &c., and state their opinion 
whether Parker's interest thereia (the lease had at the 
time only two years and a half to ran, but it was repre- 
sented to detendants that there would be no difficulty in 





the advance of 2,vv0/. to be made by the plaintiff. Nothing 
was said either to the plaintiff or to the defendants of the 
circumstances of Parker, then a prisoner, and who had 
already been three or four times a bankrupt; and Messrs. 
Dickson & Davenport, under the impression that Parker, 
who was represented as the patentee of a certain inven- 
tion connecied with railway sleepers, was a substantial 
person, who would be able to carry on his business suc- 
cessfuily, in connection with Morland, an engineer carry- 
ing on business in Old-street, St. Luke’s, the third de- 
fendant (to whom was entrusted the task of valuing the 
machinery), pronounced that Parker’s interest in the pre- 
mises was sufficiently valuable to warrant the proposed 
advance. In doing so, they acted upon a belief of Parker’s 
solvency and ability to continue his business, there being 
with respect to machinery and similar property a ma- 
terial difference between the value as between outgoing 
and incoming tenant and the “ pulling down” or sale by 
auction valine. 

Mr. Chambers having addressed the jury for the de- 
fendants, proceeded to call the defendant Davenport. 

The jury, however, without hearing his evidence, 
stopped the case, declared their opinion that the de- 
fendants in their valuation had exercised all reasonable 
skill and care, and returned a verdict accordingly. 











CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
monthly meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening last. The Rev. T. N. Hutchin- 
son read a paper on “Gothic Windows and 
Window Tracery,” after which a conversation 
followed. 





TRADES’ UNIONS AND STRIKES. 


A PAMPHLET of fifty-two pages, entitled, 
Trades’ Unions and Strikes: their Philosophy 
and Intention,” has been published by T. J. 
Dunning, secretary to the London Consolidated 
Society of Bookbinders.* It is a partizan pro- 
duction on the side of the men, ignores some un- 
questionable facts, and restates assertions that 
have been denied. Nevertheless it is temperate 
and reasonable in its tone, cleverly put together, 
and we see no reason why all the respectable 
publishers who were applied to refused (accord- 
ing to the advertisement) to publish it. The 
writer does not deny that a “ trades’ union 
may be so worked as to be pernicious ;” what 
he urges, is that such is not its natural and 
proper use. He contends, notwithstanding all 
that has occurred, that the state of employer 
and employed is for the most part that of amity. 
“Under no other circumstances,” says he, “ could 
the trade and manufactures of the country have 
so greatly prospered and extended. It should, 
therefore, be the duty of both to prevent this 
harmony being interrupted. Each should consider 
this state their true relation, and consider its 
interruption the greatest of calamites.” This 
advice cannot be too often reiterated. 

In the “ Working Men’s College Magazine,” a 
history of trades’ unions and strikes has been 
commenced by Mr. Bennett, M.A. of Christ 
Church. It is not at present sufficiently advanced 
to enable us to form an opinion of its usefulness. 
The Magazine is threatened with dissolution for 
want of funds, but it is to be hoped that this will 
be averted. It forms an excellent means of com- 
munication between the colleges, and appears to 
be exceedingly well conducted. 

A committee, dating from 269, Strand, are 
circulating a handbill urging the establishment of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration. After 
giving some instances of the losses occasioned by 
strikes, it says,— 

“The moderation of demands, the justice and equity of 
a cause, will always command respect and sympathy, and 
the friendly advice of the press and the public, more par- 
ticularly when the proceedings do not interfere with public 
right or public poiicy. 

We therefore appeal to all to give their earnest support 
to establish a legal tribunal, believing as we do that great 
public advantage would be derived therefrom, that nume- 
rous causes of dispute arise from the want of confidence 
and sympathy between masters and men; and that the 
separation of feeling might be changed into a much 
kinder sentiment by a more intimate acquaintance of each 
others’ views. 

We leave it with you to decide, whether reason is better 
than force; conciliation and arbitration better than 
strikes ; peace and plenty better than strife and starva- 
tion. 

We therefore most urgentiy request that each society 


| will without delay petition the House of Commons to pass 





a bill to enable masters and operatives to establish equita- 
ble councils of conciliation and arbitration.” 


Pooks Received. 

A Practical Treatise on Sewerage and Drainage. 
By Lewis H. Isaacs, A.R.I.B.A., &c. London: 
Printed for the author (2, Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn). 1859. 

Tuls treatise has been specially written for the 

use of members of vestries, district boards of 

works, and local boards of health, and is intended 
to initiate them into the leading principles that 


should regulate the disposal of the sewage of 
towns and buildings, and the forms, sizes, and 





, 43 “ f 
procuring its extension) was of sufficient value to cover | t means of ns the sewers and drains 


designed to effect that purpose. 


The book is 
illustrated by explanatory plates. It seems to be 
well adapted to the purpose in view. The author 
disclaims any attempt to introduce novel theories 
or views. 

With reference to the utilization of town 
sewage, a few of his observations on which, we 
may quote, the author remarks,— 


“It must be admitted to be a subject of deep regret, 
that after all the care and trouble bestowed in arranging 
a system of drainage whereby the removal and collection 
of feculent matter may be mos: satisfactorily effected, we 
have not discovered the means, up to the present time, of 
employing the result of our labours to profitable account. 

* * * * 


It is almost incredible, that at a time when the means 
of restoring fertility to the exhausted soil are sought in all 
the kingdoms of nature, and by the help of all the sciences 
which minister to the wants of man on earth, an immense 
mass of fructifying material, lying, so to speak, at our 
doors, should be cast into the sea and wasted. The 
Chinese maintain, that in this particular their civilization 
is not much older than ovrs, but ofa higher quality; and 
they listen with contempt to the methods to which we 
resort to rid ourselves by pouring into the ocean as a 
nuisance what they most carefully collect and preserve, 
and regard as positive wealth. And, indeed, town 
sewage, if rightly treated by chemistry, contains matters 
which may be turned into veritable gold, and constitutes, 
in fact, a perfect mine of wealth.” 


Science, he thinks, cannot fail to solve this 
* At 5, Racquet-court, Fleet street. 








most important problem, so that at no distant 


day poison shall be transmuted into food, malaria 
into health, stench into fragrance, and the most 
loathsome substances into the freshest flowers and 
most delicious fruits. He is of opinion that “the 
utilization of the sewage of a town will be best 
effected, as far as the non-production of nuisance 
is concerned, by the process of precipitation at 
the outlet, and it remains for our chemists to dis- 
cover the means whereby this great desideratum 
may be most effectually and profitably accom- 
plished.” 

The recommendation of the use of perchloride 
of iron, as distinguished from all other modes of 
defecation or deodorization in the report of Drs. 
Hofman and Frankland, to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, is, he rightly thinks, a step in 
advance towards the solution of the chemical 
problem.” 





VARIORUM. 


In “Observations on the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners of the Refuge Harbours Enquiry,” 
the author “G. Beauclerc, esq.,” speaks of the 
said commissioners as “ illogical,” “unthinking 
detractors,” “influenced by personal motives,” 
and “perpetrators of a 40-horse power job,” 
because of the way in which they treat the claims 
of Ardglass Bay. The writer may be very right 
in his views, but he does not advocate them with 
either good temper or good grammar. In“A 
Letter” to Lord Palmerston “on Stoppages 
from the Wages of the Framework-Knitters,” by 
Mr. T. Winters (Truman, Nottingham, publisher), 
the writer reurges a grievous and but too true 
cause of complaint against the abominable frame- 
rent system, by means of which the poor frame- 
work-knitters of Nottingham, Leicester, &c., are 
ground to the dust by unconscionable master 
frame-proprietors, —a complaint, many of our 
readers may remember, as to which we have more 
than once allowed writers on the subject and 
correspondents of the Builder interested in these 
hard-used operatives, the use of our columns, in 
aid of their endeavours to excite the attention of 
the public and the Legislature. Mr. Winters has 
our best wishes for the success of his “ Plea for 
Parliament,” as he calls his little tract or letter on 
this subject. “ The Friend of the People” is a 
weekly journal of Social Science, which deals 
sensibly with the numerous subjects included in 
that term. If wide circulation, however, be 
desired for it, it must be made a little more lively 











Miscellanea. 


CuaTHam.—Great activity prevails in the dock- 
yard among the contractors and others employed 
on the several works in progress for enlarging and 
improving that establishment. In addition to the 
works completed and those in progress, the 
Admiralty have decided on an extension and im- 
provement of the dockyard by means of convict 
libour. The improvements contemplated will in- 
volve an outlay of 160,000/., a portion of which 
has been already expended, leaving 127,000/. as 
still required to complete the works. The total 
estimated amount required for the works to be 
performed at this dockyard for the ensuing year 
is nearly 30,0002. 

Iron MrxruM.—Lead minium, or red-lead, has 
been considered till now, in England, as the best 
opaque colour to cover wood and metals. Doubts, 
however, have arisen as to its solidity and power 
of preserving iron vessels from oxidation. Steam 
navigation companies have had their attention 
attracted by the injuries caused on their steam- 
vessels painted with red-lead, after one single 
voyage to the East Indies. Engineers and chemists 
have observed blisters on the minium cover, and 
the iron hull brought to light. They have ascribed 
this awkward effect to the superposition of the 
lead colour on the iron, and supposed the injury 
to be unavoidable as long as there would be any 
lead in the colour. An invention, however, has 
been made in Belgium, called iron minium, which 
penetrates the objects painted with it, gives 
them, it is said, an indestructible varnish, and 
effectually prevents them from oxidizing. This 
iron minium is used on the Continent, by Belgian 
and several other railway companies, by ship- 
builders at Antwerp and elsewhere, by military 
and civil engineers; and the engineers of the 
Dutch War Office are said to have declared that 
the painting with iron minium costs only a fourth 
part of the painting with oxide of lead. The 
basis of the newly-discovered colour is perowride of 
iron: it contains no acid at ail, and is regarded 
as acheap and good paint for bridges, railings, 











fronts of houses, hulls of vessels, &c. 
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A Hryr to Britpers.—A correspondent ex- 

presses regret, and with some reason, that, in 
constructing houses for the working classes, the 
juvenile portion of the family are not properly 
provided for in one of the offices. 

A CorpoRaTION IN A Frx.—The Corporation of 
Gravesend having mortgaged the whole of its 
property to Mr. Wells for the sum of 12,7212, 
notice has been given that the mortgage will be 
foreclosed on the 20th March next. At the last 
meeting of the corporation the subject was dis- 
cussed ; and the town clerk stated that there were 
no means of obtaining the required sum. The 
Town-hall and the whole of the corporation 
estates will therefore become the property of 
Mr. Wells on the day named. 

Usetrss Repverions.— Unless the pruning- 
knife can be applied, not merely to a year’s esti- 
mates for our larger public expenditure, but unless 
an economical administration for the future can be 
secured, you do nothing to the purpose. We built 
floating batteries at the beginning of the Russian 
war, then we built gunboats at the end of it. After 
that, last year, we gave all our energies to building 
great ships, and gunboats were pooh-poohed ! 
This year steam-rams are to be constructed; and, 
with a fleet of 70,000 men, we are subsidizing a 
naval reserve besides. All the while our adminis- 
tration is a by-word! Sir B. Walker is still 
allowed the privilege of spending millions with 
less control than is thought necessary where a 
few hundreds have to be applied in any other 
department.— The Piccadilly Papers, No.1. (A 
good idea.) 

Tue Trmper TrapE at LEEDS.—A meeting of | 
timber merchants was held at the White Horse 
Hotel, Leeds, on Wednesday, Mr. R. Harrison, of 
Leeds, in the chair, and the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to:—‘“1. That this 
meeting, while it approves of the proposed reduc- 
tion of duties on foreign timber and deals, as 
announced in the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, yet deems it but an act of simple 
justice to the inland timber merchants, who have, 
as usual at this period of the year, just laid in 
large stocks for the spring trade, that a drawback 





Gas.—The town council of Ross have resolved 
to reduce the price of the gas supplied by their 
gas committee to the inhabitants, from 8s. to 
6s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and to charge the 
public lamps to the rates at 2/7. each per annum. 
The Leeds old and new gas companies have 
resolved to lower the price of their gas from 
4s. 6d. to 4s., subject to the usual discounts.—— 
The gas company of Marsden, near Huddersfield, 
have declared a dividend of ten per cent. for the 
last year. 

Discovery OF Roman Remains 1n WILTS.— 
An interesting discovery of Roman buildings has 
just been made, it appears, in the parish of North 
Wraxall, Wilts. The workmen have already 
cleared the foundation walls of one entire building, 
measuring about 130 feet by 36 feet, and contain- 
ing more than sixteen separate rooms, or courts, 
and traced out several other walls extending over 
an area of two or three acres. Among other 
articles met with, were numerous iron cramps, a 
large iron key with complicated wards, several 
iron chisels, bronze style, coins, &c. Mr. Poulett 
Scrope is superintending the excavations. North 
Wraxall is on the “Fosseway,” or ““Acman Street,” 
between Bath and Cirencester. 


Henry IV. anv nis Drarwace ScoEMe.—In 
the year 1599 Henry IV. published an edict 
enforcing the draining of marshes throughout 
France, and it was mainly instrumental in causing 
the “grands desséchements de marais pendant plus 
@un siecle.” On this is based the new project of 
drainage in Ffance,submitted to the Emperor a few 
days ago by the Ministers of Public Works, of the 
Interior, and of Finance. The total marshes to 
be drained is 185,460 hectares, of which 5,061 
belong to the state, 58,383 to communes, and 
122,015 to private persons. The landes and un- 
cultivated grounds belonging to communes are 
2,706,672 hectares. All the reclaimable ground 
is to be valued by a state decree, and the works 
are to be executed at the expense of the com- 
munes. Ifthe latter have not the means, or are 
unwilling to carry out the designs, the Govern- 
ment will cause the works to be done, and look 
for reimbursement with interest. In cases where 











should be allowed by government on their duty- 
paid timber and deals. 2. That it is necessary to | 
obtain an interview with the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer at the earliest possible period, in order | 
to place before him the anomalous position of the | 
inland timber merchants, and to point out the 
great loss to which they will be subjected should 
the proposed reduction be made regardless of their 
interests. 3. That it is desirable there should be 
a meeting of the inland timber merchants in | 
London, and that invitations, therefore, be imme- 
diately sent to the merchants of other inland 
towns, to send representatives to meet at Fendall’s 
Hotel, New Palace-yard, Westminster, on Satur- 
day next, the 18th inst., at twelve o’clock at noon, 
to determine upon further proceedings.” Other 
resolutions were also adopted to further the wishes | 
of the meeting, and Mr. Harrison and Mr. Illing- | 
worth were appointed as a deputation from Leeds | 
to attend the proposed general meeting of the 
trade in London. | 
INAUGURATION OF STEPHENSON MEMORIAL.— | 
The School and Institute buildings ou the site of 
the cottage at Willington-quay, where George 
Stephenson resided, and where his son Robert was 
born, has been inaugurated. Dr. Bruce, of New- 
castle, opened the proceedings, and Lord Ravens- 
worth delivered an address. The corporation of 
Newcastle granted the plot of ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting the schools. The building, with 
its appurtenances, occupies about a quarter of an 
acre. The erection is from architectural designs 
by Mr. A. Dunn, the contractors being Messrs. 
Gibson and Stewart. It embraces three separate 
school-houses ; a boys’ school, capable of coutaining 
150; a girls’ and an infant school, each adapted | 
for about 100 children. A dwelling for the master 
and mistress is attached, besides a reading-room 
for the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The 
style of the building is Gothic. It is of brick, with 
stone facings. The girls’ school has been used as 
such for some time, and the boys’ school has just 
been opened, The old Mechanics’ Institute of the 
village will resume its operations in the hall 
assigned to it ; the books and other property be- 
longing to the Institute being handed over to the 
trustees of the new building for that purpose. 
Once more we must express our regret that the 
cottage of the Stephensons was pulled down, in 
contradiction to the assertion made to us at the 
time; and we scarcely think there was much 
delicacy of feeling in consulting the late Mr. 
Robert Stephenson on the subject, or in thrusting 
forward his opinion in favour of its demolition as 








the communes are unable to effect the reimburse- 
ment, they will be exonerated from any claims 
from the crown on ceding to the state one-half of 
such land reclaimed, Ten million francs are pro- 
posed to be advanced by Government for the 
present. 

ZEIODELITE.—Such is the name which has been 
given to a new composition which has recently 
been patented by Mr. Joseph Simon, of Paris, and 
intended as a substitute for lead. According to 
the Mining Journal, he mixes, with about 19 lbs. 
of sulphur, 42 lbs. of broken jars or glass finely 
pulverised ; he exposes the mixture to a gentle 
heat, which melts the sulphur, and then stirs the 
mass until it becomes thoroughly homogeneons, 
when he runs it into suitable moulds, and allows 
it to cool. This preparation is proof against 
acids in general. To unite it in slabs no solder is 
required ; a portion of the molten zeiodelite being 
run in between the slabs placed 1 inch apart, 
when the heat being 200° cent., the edges of the 
slabs will be melted, and a uniform surface will be 
obtained, the whole forming but one piece. 

FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT aT TiaMeEs-Bank.— 
On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Bedford, the coroner 
for Westminster, held a lengthened inquiry at the 
King William the Fourth Tavern, Thames-bank, 
into the death of Oliver William Thompson, aged 
twenty-three years, who lost his life by the fall of 
an iron platform on the premises of Messrs. Siu:p- 
son, engineers, Thames-bank, on Tuesday before | 
last. The platform was about 40 feet long and | 
10 feet high. It was constructed to hold coke 
for feeding the furnaces, and there were about 48 
tons upon it. The construction was of iron, and 
was supported by iron girders, 21 feet long by 
12 inches deep. These girders were imbedded 
in the wall, and the distance between the bear- 
ings was 18 feet 6 inches. While a number of 
men were at work underneath and about the place 
the greater portion of it came down, complete] 
burying the deceased and others who were at wor ‘ 
under the stage. An examination of the broken 
girders showed that in one of them there was a 
flaw, consisting of dross or scum, in the middle of 
the iron of one of the girders. The stage was 
supposed to be capable of holding 100 tons, but 
70 or 80 were the most ever placed upon it. The 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, from 
the breaking of the scaffold. In answer to a juror, 
the court was informed that the Messrs. Simpson 
had done everything for the family of the deceased, 
two members of which were in the employ of the 











a ground for sweeping it away. 


firm. 


Higuest Trpk ror a Century.—M, Babinet, 
the successor of Arago, says, in the Journal des 
Debats, that there will be the highest tide on the 
8th of March next that there has been in Europe 
for a century. Let those who are concerned look 
out. 








TENDERS 
| For building new offices at 29, Fleet-street, for the 
| directors of the Promoter Life Assurance Company. Mr. 
| William G. Bartlet, architect. Quantities prepared by 





| Mr. D. Campbell :— 






Lee & Son..... Nit eSbe cm neeene £4,147 0 0 
Mansfield ....... oe 3,875 @ 0 
Ashby & Son..... 3,540 0 6 
MOE Sa venous eet 3,535 0 0 
Peper Se Bon 3 6's oes ce vevieisn dine 3,499 0 0 
PROOO ons o's'0:0. 0 ftw coves etoen’ 3,285 0 0 
J. Wilson (accepted) .......... 3,266 0 0 





For National Orphan House, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Quantities supplied. Messrs. Waring & Blake, archi- 
tects :— 


Lucas, Brothers .........+-+0 £5,158 0 0 
Turner & SOnS .......cccsscese 4,799 0 @ 
BOGEN oc ne ace sbenencseence 4,784 0 0 

4,469 0 0 


BRIOOUN 3. cca cack gs os s0cneed see 


Gammon .. 4,429 0 0 





For a villa residence, Atherstone. The contract for 
these works has been let to Messrs. George J. & John 
Fox, for the sum of 2,900/. subject to a reasonable reduc- 
tion on the timber, in case the duty should be reduced. 
Mr. Robert Jennings is the architect. The following 
tenders were received :— 


POG E. ainich chspiniecsviics .+. £3,600 0 0 
Haddon & Merideth .......... 3,100 0 0 
BPENCee .. ce rccccccevevssecs 2,978 0 0 
HarPOlds. «0c ccccececedsecetes 2,890 0 0 
PORREE occ coccceccsecesveccese 2,837 0 8 





For new schools, Holy Trinity district, Burton-on-Trent 
Mr. George Edmund Street, architect :— 


Wileman. ...00 ccccccsccvccvess £3,974 7 0 
BOWES 20 cccccccccscccceseess B 00 
Pooley. ..scccecccccescseccces . 2470 @ @ 
EID. co neusce ravens eneccecese 2,250 0 0 
BFGRERENE 20 vausceccccess sess, aoe a8 
Lilley & Elliott........ccsccees 2,117 0 6 
Thompson & Fryer (accepted).. 1,940 0 0 





For new warehouse, Allen-street, Clerkenwell, for 
Messrs. Frost. Quantities not supplied. Mr. W. P 


Griffith, architect :— 
BRASS ..cccccesccvceveccsescss £1,370 0 0 
BONE os voce désiastoiesacece 1,274 4 0 
POWIEE co ccccccccccescccccece 1,247 0 0 
OM vin ctcingaoniheseshsess 1,238 0 0 
PEE cath cniessd4dseeneneee ee 1,237 0 0 
Brake (accepted) .........-+e+ 1,212 0 0 





For new Warehouse in Windsor-street, Bishopsgate- 
street, City. Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 





cove Hi, 083 © 6 

oo 2,836 -@: © 

«ess 1,400 0 0 

sive cdeedess 1,383 0 0 

Piper & Sons... ......-+ssseeeee 1,345 0 0 
Turrer and Sons..........-+. - 1,319 0 Oo 
te POTEET EOL - 1,209 0 0 
Patrick & Son ....cccccocceses 1,271 0 O 
Er om rerenrry er ys 1,233 0 0 
BAGROM: kn ikcvcienccddevedwestas 1,192 0 0 





For rectory house, Orwell, Cambridgeshire. 
First Tenders :-— 
Quinsee & Attack, Cambridge 1,445 0 0 
Gray & Son, Cambridge ...... 1,295 0 0 
Second Tenders, after the foregoing were opened and the 
amounts known !— 
Gimson, Royston..........-+++ £1,360 0 0 
Wildman, St. Neots .......... 1,160 0 0 
Third Tenders after a deduction of work to the value of 
701. was made !— 
French, Melbourne............€1,338 0 0 
Wildman, St. Neots .......... 1,235 10 0 


Gray & Son, Cambridge ...... 1,225 0 0 
Quinsee & Attack, Cambridge, 
(accepted) .......cceccvceese 1,190 6 0 





For new infant school and teacher's residence, St. 
Mary’s district, St. Marylebone. Mr. Eales, architect :— 
DPANBOD 2... cocescccsccesccocs £1,044 0 0 


Morris & Phillips....... eeences 998 0 0 


Keyes & Head .........-.- eoece 993 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ........+.++ 977 0 Oo 
Wikia Care. «6s sccccecsce vee 870 0 0 





For plumber’s work of two houses at Spring Grove, 


Isleworth :— 
Thornbury Houses. Mr. Tufnell’s, 


Lovegrove .. #220 0 0 ...... 100 0 0 
Bacon ...... We 8S aii. — 
Olivet... .... ? eee Te 85 0 0 
Howell...... | ee ie Serer 7400 
Roland ...... 136 10 © scccce 7510 0 
Cartis ....06 186°S 4 Seas 68 13 10 
Eastham.... 12610 0 oe Ce) 
Crupper .... 1296 © @ ...... 7213 6 
Goodson.... 118 9 5 ..e.e. 69 9 10 
Mason’s work, same houses :—~ 
919 10 - © ceccee 8415 0 
179 8 © sccece 568 10 0 
| we peace e 59 0 0 
ee Be ees 53 0 6 
265 © © cecics 58 8 0 
133 0 @ .. 63 0 8 








For alterations & additions to Holly Lodge, Richmond. 
Mr. William G. Bartleet, architect :— 

Penfold ..<..00 ovoenneed ve wees 68019 0 

F. & F. J. Wood (accepted)...... 550 0 @ 
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